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ERE is a tradition connected 
with Leonardo da _ Vinci’s 
great painting of “The Last 
Supper” in the refectory of the 
Resp! iby convent of Santa Maria della 
aaa) (Grazia at Milan which I have 
often thought might wisely be recalled for 
the guidance of critics and commentators 
upon the New Testament story of Mary 
and Martha. It is, in substance, that after 
he had finished the picture, Leonardo was 
wont sometimes to stand by, unrecognized 
by visitors, and listen to their comments. 
My readers will remember the picture. The 
long table spread with its fair cloth; the 
Master in the centre, facing the spectator, 
and surrounded by the Twelve. It is a mar- 
vel of naturalness, profound spiritual in- 
sight, and majesty of delineation. But day 
after day, as he stood and listened, the artist 
was keenly mortified to find that, of those 
who came to see it, many saw only the table- 
cloth—its realistic folds, its microscopic de- 
lineation of fabric, its marvellous textile ac- 
curacy, all of which, but no more, they noted 
and praised with eager admiration. 

He endured it as long as he could; and 
then at length, in a fine burst of passion, he 
seized his brush, dashed it into a mass of 
crude color upon his palette, and swiftly 
painted the whole table-cloth out. If those 
who came to see his picture could not see 
that which was its Central Figure—if they 
had so poor a perception of relative values in 
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art as to be taken up, to the exclusion of all 
else, with a mere detail, then the detail must 
disappear—and it did. 

I do not vouch for the legend, but it ought 
to be true if it is not. And in no connection 
could it be more pertinent than im connec- 
tion with that beautiful and most significant 
incident in the study of which, -as in the.case 
of Leonardo’s picture, the céntral figure: has 
been so largely lost. I have heard, as I pre- 
sume my readers have, much preaching about 
Mary and Martha. I have sat and groaned 
—who, I wonder, has not?— under those 
dreary homilies which have “rubbed it in” 
(forgive the vulgarism, but no other phrase 
describes the stupid process) to the hard- 
worked mother or housewife or serving-girl 
that, instead of drudging at tasks from which 
she can no more escape than she can from 
the torments of a bluebottle fly, she should 
be sitting in the meeting-house, of a week- 
day evening, lifting up her tired voice in its 
dismal psalmody; and I have often wondered 
what Jesus would say if He should stoop 
down and listen to such sermons! 

And only a little less, I think, have many 
of us suffered when listening to other ser- 
mons, which, after holding Martha up to fine 
seorn as a worldly-minded and jealous crea- 
ture, have exalted Mary for an indifference 
to the duties of hospitality, concerning 
which, for aught that we know, she may at 
various times have been quite as zealous as 
Martha. For, all the while, the figure cen- 
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tral to the whole, central in Light, in Power, 
in Discernment, and in Sweetness, gets but 
scanty consideration. Let us turn for a few 
moments and look at that. 

If I were asked what was the chief value 
of the story of Mary and Martha, I should 
say that it lay in its exquisite and largely 
incidental revelations of the humanity of 
Jesus. There have been two tendencies in 
theology, in the history of which, some day, 
some one large enough for the task will show 
us a most significant illustration, in reli- 
gious thought and belief, as everywhere else, 
of the law of action and reaction. The first 
tendency or movement was to emphasize the 
divinity of Christ, until in the Latin, and, 
to a degree, in other communions not West- 
ern but Eastern, He had been removed so 
far off from contact with the human heart 
that the cultus of the Virgin was imported 
to furnish to humanity that which was un- 
doubtedly the original purpose of the Incar- 
nation itself. Then in time there came the 
movement to bring back Jesus, so to speak, 
into human contact with men, which has is- 
sued in a reaction to the opposite extreme. 
But all the while there He is, that wonder- 
ful Personality in the pages of the gospel, so 
divine at one moment, so human at another, 
that only when the mind grasps and holds 
fast to the two ideas has it even intellect- 
ually apprehended Him. 

And so in the story of Mary and Martha. 
One day Jesus says, “ Foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of Man hath not where to lay His head,” and 
the next day we read, “ Then Jesus came to 
Bethany, where Lazarus was; and Martha 
made him a supper.” Can you not see it 
all? The lonely heart turning to that sim- 
ple home of the brother whom He had 
brought back to life again, and the sisters 
who loved Him only a little less than he who 
owed Him so much, and who ministered to 
His weariness and exhaustion? The rest 
there, the loving converse, the hovering, 
brooding, swift-handed care of gentle wo- 
manhood—oh, when we are tired, and life 
is hard and dry and human fellowship chafing 
or disappointing, who of us does not dream, 
even if he cannot have it, of such a refuge, 
and be glad for the picture, in His Divine 
Ministry, of Him to whom, in the humanity 
common with our own, it meant so much? 

As to the rest, I must own that I have nev- 
er been able to put my heart into any inter- 
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pretation of the two women to whom was 
given the great joy and honor of ministering 
to Jesus in their own home which undertook 
to strike the balance of their virtues or their 
frailnesses. I love Mary in the fine spiritual 
quality of her devotion that forgets homelier 
tasks; but I cannot but remember that if 
somebody else had not recollected and dis- 
charged them, the dear and august Guest 
might have suffered hunger in the house of 
His friends. A kinsman of mine was once 
entertained by a gifted woman, who was so 
much absorbed in his interesting conversa- 
tion that she forgot to inspect the “spare 
room” in which he slept, and in which he 
passed the night in exasperating collisions 
with a silver soup-tureen which long before 
had been concealed from the burglars in his 
bed; and I confess I agreed with a cynical 
feminine critic who observed, on hearing the 
story, that clever and devout women might 
sometimes most wisely “pray and talk less 
and keep house more.” The picture of a 
bustling, over-zealous hospitality is sordid 
and unpicturesque enough, doubtless; but 
the absorption in higher things that leaves 
all mean tasks and hard work to another is 
not altogether engaging either. Martha un- 
doubtedly deserved the rebuke she got. But 
surely no one will withhold from her that 
tender sympathy that we ought to give, ev- 
ery day of our lives, to hard- worked and 
over-burdened women all about us! By all 


“means let us honor Mary for her truer 


Vision of the Highest! Ah yes, if only the 
rest of us had it! If only, in this age which 
makes so much more of what it eats and 
what it wears than our sturdy fathers made, 
we could all learn the eternal truth of those 
words of Jesus, “ The life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment,” how much more 
glorious a thing that life would be! Blessed 
be God for Mary, who gives us, against the 
gray relief of her sister’s lower type of ser- 
vice, that fair and beautiful and saintly pic- 
ture! May God help us all to climb up into 
her atmosphere! But blessed be His Name 
that when He was here in the flesh He drew 
the two together close to Him, taught and ad- 
monished them both, we may be sure; loved 
and was patient with them both; and in going 
in and out among them, eating, drinking, 
conversing, resting, toiling, taught us for- 
ever how close He is to all human lives, and 
how inexhaustibly wise and tender to all hu- 
man frailties! 
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the tropic winter, the nights 
closed in a little earlier than 
in the summer-time. John 
was off at the Roja Piedra 
field. Soon he would be in, 
asking for his dinner. The trade-wind was 
blowing fiercely still, as it had earlier in the 
day, driving the withered leaves in circling 
whorls around the veranda steps. The vio- 
lence of the wind had driven me to the shel- 
ter of the sitting-room, where, unmolested, I 
turned the pages of my magazine, which had 
come down by the last steamer. 

I thought that I heard a footstep on the 
veranda. I arose. Ah! there was John, re- 
turning sooner than usual. 

“ John!” I called out. 
you?” 

The door was burst open, and with the wild 
gust of wind some one blew with it into the 
room. The lamp flickered; the light, glowing 
redly because of the crimson shade, failed to 
disclose to me what manner of person my 
visitor was. 

“ Who is it?” said I. 

There was a faint sound, hardly more than 
a whisper, and my words were repeated, in a 
low uneven voice. 

“Who is it?” he questioned me in turn. I 
looked at the man, and started visibly. 

“It—it—is a long time since I have seen 
you, Fanny,” said he. 








“Oh John! is that 


“Caradoc!” I gasped. “Caradoc!” and 
then I fell a-trembling. 
“Yes, it is Caradoc,” said the voice. “Then 


you know me, Fanny? It—it is some little 
time since I have seen you.” 

He did not hold out his hand. He did not 
offer to approach me nearer — at least not 
then. 

“Caradoc!” I repeated, shrinking, still 
trembling. “It cannot be you!” 

“And why not, Fanny? It is I, myself, 
all the same.” 

“But — but —” and then a sudden chill 
seized upon me. He saw me shake as if with 


an ague. 





“ What is it, Fanny? Why do you seem so 
nervous, so afraid? Has anything happened 
to John? Where is he?” 

“T hope that nothing has happened to 
John,” said I. “ Have you come to warn me, 
to tell me, as—your—your—sort of people 
do, of danger to John?” 

The air was oppressive, for the door had 
banged to as decidedly as it had flown open. 
Through the closeness of the temperature I 
still perceived the fragrant odors of the sweet 
tropic flowers in the window boxes. 

“My sort of people? What do you mean, 
Fanny ?”’ 

At first I could hardly hear the words that 
Caradoc said. He used often to tell me that 
I possessed that most excellent thing in wo- 
man a soft voice, but my tones sounded 
strained and harsh following upon the whis- 
pered melody of his. When next he spoke he 
seemed to have gathered strength. At least 
his voice sounded so. It was still subdued, 
low, and halting, but I could distinguish the 
words more plainly than when he first came in. 

“Where did you come from, Caradoc?” 
asked I, with palpitating heart and wide 
eyes. 

“Come from? Come from? I came—I 
came— Why do you ask me, Fanny?” 

“Oh, Caradoc! You must know! 
must know!” 

Caradoc stood by the divan near the door. 
I remember wondering vaguely why he did 
not seat himself. He did not attempt to 
come near the place where I rocked in the 
American chair, my sewing in my lap. He 
leaned back against the wall and looked at 
me with those deep eyes. 

“What do you mean, Fanny? I have been 
ill, it is true, but is that any reason why I 
should not try to come, when I am well again, 
to see you and John? Dear old John!” 

“Then you are well, Caradoc?” said I, 
taking note—unconsciously, I beli¢eve—of the 
clothes that he had worn when last he had 
been among us. 

“Well? I was never better in my life. I 
have not an ache nor a pain. I do not get 
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my strength, but 1 am well, quite well. I 
remember you about my bed, Fanny. You 
and John. You were there whenever I was 
conscious. I can see you now, as I saw you 
then, always there by the night-lamp. You 
sat much as you sit now, with your hands in 
your lap, waiting—it seemed to me—wait- 
ing—and John’s anxious face often peeped 
in at the door. He would say: ‘ How is he 
now, Fanny? How is Caradoc?’ ” 

How well I remembered it all! Indeed, I 
had had no time to forget it. Caradoc had 
not spoken as rapidly as I do, nor, indeed, as 
he used to do. He halted and was slow of 
speech. Sometimes his voice died away al- 
together, then again he seemed to find it and 
the articulation was more distinct, the sound 
louder; perhaps I should say somewhat less 
indistinguishable. He resumed: 

“T thought that I had lost you, Fanny. 
Now that I have found you, I shall hold to 
you. That is, after a time—after a little 
time.” 

I wanted to cry out. “Oh, Caradoc! dear 
Caradoc! do not hold to me. Let me go, 
Caradoc! Let me go!” 

A sickening shudder shook my frame. I 
took a spray of jasmine from the vase and 
pressed it to my nostrils. I looked at Cara- 
doc long and earnestly. He was paler than 
1 had ever seen him. His hands had the yel- 
low tinge that sickness gives. They had lost 
all the sunburn that they had taken on in 
the-fields when he used to try to help with the 
banana-cutting. He was perhaps a shade less 
thin than when I saw him last. His pale 
scant hair was parted; as of old, by a line run- 
ning back straight from the middle of his 
brow above the handsome nose, now so wo- 
fully sunken about the nostrils. Two wisps 
like spun glass hung pointing downward 
from his forehead. They reached the dark 
eyebrows. I noticed that his hair had grown 
longer in the interval of his absence. It was 
wet and damp in places, and had a faint 
greenish tinge. He saw me gazing at him. 

“Yes, I am thin,” said Caradoc. “ That 
last illness knocked me out completely, but I 
am improving every day now, Fanny. I shall 
soon be my old self again.” 

I lowered my, eyelids, then my face, and 
pressed it closer down amid the fragrance 
of the flowers. 

“ But—but—Caradoc,” I said, haltingly. 
“ How—how—did—did you get—get out?” 
My voice shook like an old woman’s. 
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“Get out? Out of where? Get—out of— 
what ?” 

“What did you leave to come here?” 
whispered I. “ Where were you?” 

Caradoc gazed at me meditatively. 

“That is so,” said he. “I had not thought 
of that. Where was I?” 

“Don’t you know, Caradoc?” I returned, 
anxiously. “Oh! don’t you know?” 

Caradoc straightened himself. He clasped 
and unclasped his hands and pressed them to- 
gether in an undecided way—the motion that 
1 knew so well of old. 

He raised his burning eyes to the rafters 
of the casa, then looked down on the floor 
and pulled his lip. 

“That is so, Fanny. Where did I come 
from? Now you ask me, I too wonder 
where I have come from.” 

I clasped both of my hands over my eyes 
to shut out the vision of Caradoc, so dear, so 
beloved, this day two weeks ago—so mysteri- 
ous, so unwelcome, to-day. How often had 
John and I gone out on the veranda and lis- 
tened for the sound of his footstep coming 
up the hill to the casa! Wondering if he 
would come, hoping that nothing had pre- 
vented his walking or riding over from San 
Pietro. Looking to see him push out from 
under the overhanging greenery and call 
aloud, as he caught sight of his eager friends: 
“ Good cheer. Good cheer!” 

But two short weeks ago he was of all wel- 
come friends the most valued, the most dear. 
Now the sound of his footstep would be a 
sound of horror, his presence full of dread 
for us, for evermore. 

For the first time in my life I hated to look 
upon him. I was afraid! Afraid! 

As I sat silent, trying to think, lost in 
amaze, there was a faint stir from where 
Caradoc stood. 

“Do not come nearer!” I cried to my some- 
time dear, dearest friend. I raised my hands 
and turned the palms outward, as if to ward 
him off. 

“T will not come nearer,” said Caradoc. 
“You need not be afraid.” 

His voice, always sad, had that in it which 
it hurt me to hear. 

“T will not come nearer. I was not strong 
enough to come to-day. I got very tired. I 
will come again when I am stronger. When 
—I am—stronger.” 

“You said that you had not an ache nor 
a pain,” I cried. 





“1 SAW THE STANDARD OF THE LAMP BETWEEN HIM AND THE DOOR BEHIND.” 
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“T said’ truly. I have not an ache nor a 
pain, but I am weak—weak! I hope to gain 
strength erelong. Do not call again, until— 
I—have—gained more strength.” 

“T shall not call you,” said I, solemnly. 

“T must go now,” said Caradoc. 

“Go! Go where? Can you get back 
alone?” I asked. 

“  T—J]—think—so. But, Fanny—” Cara- 
doe hesitated. “ Where—where am I going? 
Do you know?” : 

“Don’t you know, Caradoc?” 

“T cannot be going to’ San Pietro,” said 
Caradoc. “I seem to have lost San Pietro 
for good and all. Is—is—whom—do I mean? 
Oh yes—is father well, Fanny?” 

“ He is very sad,” said I. 

“Ah! And why is that?” 
impersonal. 

“Oh, Caradoc! Do you not know?” ex- 
claimed I again, repeating, parrotlike, my one 
strain. 

My guest shook his head slowly and medi- 
tatively. 

“No,” said he, slowly. “I see- no reason 
why my father should be sad. The planta- 
tion is going well, is it not?” 

“ Must I tell you?” I asked. 

“Tell me? Tell me what? Has anything 
—anything happened ?” 

“Are you worried about anything, Cara- 
doc,” I asked in turn, “that you come to me 
like this?” 

“Worried? Oh no! I never worry now. 
I believe that I shall never worry again.” 

This was a new Caradoc. Our old friend, 
the most apprehensive of beings, had sought 
John for sympathy and advice over every lit- 
tle fear, every small trouble. 

“T have heard,” said I, in a low voice, “ that 
your people do not worry. That where you 
live there is nothing to cause you annoy- 
ance.” 

“My people, Fanny?” repeated Caradoc 
again, in a wondering tone. “ My people?” 

“ Yes, your people,” said I. 

I saw now quite plainly that Caradoc did 
not know what had happened to him. Should 
I tell him? Should I say to him that, only 
a fortnight ago, we had left all that was 
earthly of our dear friend Caradoc in his last 
house, fashioned of the palm boards? Should 
I tell him that Gomez and Juan Roblado had 
carried that last house down the hill from 
San Pietro, down through the thick growth of 
banana lilies, many of which Caradoc had 
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planted with his’ own hands, then up the 
farther hill to the summit, where he used to 
look, afar off, upon. that summer sea which 
was life to him while he was among us? 
Should I tell him that we had sprinkled the 
dust of the hill-side over the tropic sod, teem- 
ing with throbbing life, which would cover 
his mound with greemery in a little time/ 
Should I tell him that Caradoc, our Caradoc! 
was forever shut from our sight, among the 
few white head-stones at the foot of the giant 
palm which crowned the hill of Las Palmas? 
T found my voice at last. 

“Then perhaps it was not you, Caradoc. 
Perhaps it was some one else whom we—” 

“Whom you what, Fanny?” 

Alas! I saw now that he did not know 
that he had gone from among us—that he 
was, in the language which we mortals use 
here on earth, dead! Caradoc moved languid- 
ly toward the centre of the room. 

“T came to ask you not to call me again, 
Fanny—at least not now—not until I am 
stronger. It is a long way to come. I should 
always come when you called me—even from 
the tomb—were I there,” with a faint little 
laugh. “You know that—pbut the trade- 
wind blows cold such a night as this... .I 
lose my way and stumble among the—the— 
What is that I stumble among ?”—another lit- 
tle laugh, more like a sigh. “ You know that 
it has always been a failing of mine to say 
the wrong word... .What do I stumble among 
Fanny—when—when—I leave the hill-top?”’ 

“When did I call you, Caradoc?” asked I, 
breathlessly. I pushed my chair still further 
back. 

“Do not shrink from me—the fever is no 
longer dangerous—I am well, my dear—quite 
well, I assure you... .You ask when you call- 
ed me... .Last evening, Fanny.” 

“Oh no,” said I, earnestly. 
I knew that you were at rest. 
have disturbed you for worlds.” 

“You called me,” said Caradoc, with 
strange insistence. “ You said—‘ Is there any 
one here for me?’ I heard your voice in that 
place—that place. Where was I when I 
heard your voice, Fanny?.... That voice 
which must draw me, wherever I am.” 

“Tt was only to amuse ourselves, Caradoc,” 
whispered I, faintly. “We were not serious. 
I had no thought of your—of—of any one 
coming.” - 

Yes, he was right. It was only last even- 
ing that John had brought out that strangely 


“T did not. 
I would not 
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“aS IF TO THRUST FROM HIS PRESENCE SOMETHING UNWELCOME.” 


lettered ellipse which he had got in the far 
East, with its accompanying half-globe of 
crystal. We laid the plane of crystal upon 
the table, our finger-tips resting upon the 
curve. How swiftly and steadily it moved 
toward the letters which encircled the ellipse. 
I remember our sitting silent for a moment, 
and then the sudden thump of my heart with 
joy when the strange mass of light began to 
glide towards the units of the dull blue and 
red alphabet. 

“We almost laughed—I—and some one— 
some one—who was with me.” Was it Cara- 
doe’s voice still, or were these my own 
thoughts? I raised my eyes. 

“You got a message, Fanny....I tried to 
come....I could see you, but I could not 





come. ...I sent it by some one—by—by—some 
—some one whom I have met lately. Some 
one who is stronger than I—some one who 
has been there longer than I.” 

“Yes, we got a message,” I whispered. 
“We did not know from whom it came.” 

“Tt said, ‘I am well,’ did it not?” 

“Yes, those were the words,” I answered. 
I recalled the little message and the simple 
sentence which followed. I recalled what had 
been an unpleasant scene to me, when our 
irascible neighbor Estrada had fallen into so 
fearful a rage. 

“Why do they never tell us of the future?” 
he said—or screamed. “ Why do they never 
tell us anything that we wish to know? Why 
do they spell like children, or creatures of the 
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most illiterate? Why does this stupid globe 
make fools of you—of me? It is humbug! 
humbug! humbug! It is a cheat!” 

I remembered my annoyance at Estrada’s 
distrust of me, of John, so reliable, so honest. 
John, who believed in the globe as a truth- 
teller no more than I myself. I remembered 
my surprise at Estrada’s taking the message 
so seriously. I recalled my anger as he 
raised his clinched hand and brought it down 
on the little old table with a crash which sent 
my ellipse to the floor and my crystal spin- 
ning into the corner. I could hear again the 
words: “Humbug! Humbug! It is all cheat 
and pretence. You believe what you wish to 
believe. You do not tell me if my crop will 
yield. You do not tell me if my mine will 
make me rich. Humbug! Humbug!” 

I recalled John’s rising from his chair, and 
raising the crystal from the floor and exam- 
ining it to see if it had sustained injury. 
Then, ever a gentleman, dear old John, with 
no unpleasant word to or even look of annoy- 
ance at our guest, said: 

“Let us go out on the veranda with our 
cigarettes. The room is warm.” John turn- 
ed the lamp low. “How are your coffee- 
trees getting on, Estrada?” 

And I—I had sat there in the dark with my 
hands over my face and called, in my heart, 
“ Caradoc! Caradoc!” 

“Tt frightened me, Fanny,” said Caradoc, 
voicing the thought that was in my mind. 
“ When that person raved I went even further 
away. Where I am the voices are ever soft 
—ever gentle. ...He said, ‘ Why do they nev- 
er tell us of the future? How can we tell 
the future, Fanny? God does not tell us the 
future. Why should God tell us the future 
any more than he tells it to you? How can 
we predict? We could not predict when we 
were here. We are far more helpless where 
we are. I am just awake, Fanny. Was it 
your voice that awakened me? I feel as if 
I had been asleep for weeks. I can hardly 
collect my thoughts. Why should I be able 
to tell your friend that which I do not know 
myself? I am not far away from you—in 
another room, that is all. How should I sud- 
denly comprehend God’s mysteries? My 
mind is not half clear—I feel benumbed.” 

I sat silent — wondering—wondering — lis- 
tening to the whispered mystery of that magi- 
cal voice which I had thought stilled for all 
time. 

“The cocoa is springing well, Fanny. I 
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feel it all around me where—where I am.... 
Where is that, Fanny? You will know. You 
always knew everything so much better than 
the rest of us.” A little pause. “And 
John, you say that he is well? Dear old 
John! I wish that I could help him,” with 
a sigh, “but I fear that I was ever more of 
a hinderance than a help.” 

Caradoc took a step forward. I drew 
further back toward the door of my chamber. 
This brought him between me and the light. 
His shape was illumined. I thought that I 
saw the standard of the lamp between himself 
and the door behind him; between him and 
the door. 

He looked at my gown with surprise. 

“T do not like that sombre cloth, Fanny. 
Why do you wear it? I love you in soft tints 
and shades. Why have you changed?” 

I cast my eyes down at the black texture, 
until now sole reminder of Caradoc. 

“Do not wear it,” he said. 

“T will not,” I whispered. “I will not.” 

“ And do not call me when your friends are 
with you. Sometime when you are alone I 
will come. Only ask me, that is all. Then 
I will come, if I can, Fanny—if—I—can.” 

Mamma Lolo was crooning over little Jack 
round the corner of the veranda, where the 
wind could not reach him. I saw Caradoc 
turn his head, as one does when he catches a 
new sound. He bent his ear toward the di- 
rection of the voice. His eyes followed. 

“Do not touch the child,” I cried. “ Cara- 
doe, dear Caradoc, do not touch the child! 
God! My God! Have you come for that?” 

“T will not touch the child, if you say not,” 
said Caradoc. “Do you think I would harm 
him, Fanny? Your child — and — and — 
John’s.” 

“Were you sent?’ I asked in breathless 
amaze at this mystery of sound from trans- 
parent lips, longing to know, yet, as soon as I 
had asked, wishing that I had not spoken. 

“T was not sent,” he said. “You called 
me. I-must always come when you call me. 
Do not call, Fanny—do—not—<all.” 

Caradoc passed to the door. He laid his 
poor faded hand on the latch. He stood 
there a moment and turned and looked at me. 
He began to speak again, but now with more 
difficulty. His voice seemed to come from 
far away. I saw his form less distinctly as 
the moments passed. He stretched out his 
arms to me, more as if it were a habit than as 
if he felt what he was doing. It seemed tome 











that he was act- 
ing out the men- 
tal ‘attitude that 
might have been 
his (why should 
I hesitate to con- 
fess the truth)— 


that was his 

while he was . 

among us. What “HIS LIPS WERE MOVING.” 
woman is ever 


unconscious of a man’s sentiment toward 
her? 

As Caradoc began to speak again, I seemed 
to go back in memory to a time two years 
before, when I had come down to my uncle’s 
plantation at San Luis to visit him. I was 
promised to John. Caradoc was there. He 
and John were like two brothers. It had nev- 
er been otherwise between them until we lost 
him. I sometimes wondered if we should 
have lost him had he cared to stay. 

As he stretched out his arms to me, I saw 
little else than those fading hands and the 
moving lips. I was conscious of the burning 
eyes, but there was now no face—that is, no 
face as such! 

“ I—used to think—he might have let—me 
have—you for—a little—while—just a little 
while—just—” The voice was growing faint; 
1 could hardly distinguish its whispered 


sound. Was it a voice, or was it the trade- 
wind among the broad banana fringes? “ Just 
—a—lit—tle—while—just —a—” I looked 
through the moving lips to the prosaic green 
“Tt is over—all—over— 
It—is—pleasant—not — to — mind— 
It—is—” 


paint of the door. 
now— 
Not—to—mind— 


THE BIDDEN 
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John’s step was upon the 
veranda. The door burst 
open. The trade - wind 
flooded the room with spice 
odors. As John entered, he 
raised his hand and pushed 
it outward, away from him, 
as if to thrust from his near 
presence something unwel- 
come that was passing him 
by. With a quick throb of 
the heart I recognized the 
repetition of my own inhos- 
pitable gesture. 

“What was that?’ asked 
John. He swept his fingers across his eyes 
as if to brush aside a cobweb. Still—still— 
1 saw Caradoc. His lips were moving. There 
was naught but the lips and the deep lumi- 
nous eyes. I saw rather than heard the words, 
“ Tt—is—all—” and then his lips formed one 





other syllable. What was it? Was it 
“Peace”? Was it “Dread”? Was it 
“Happiness”? Was it “Horror”? Out 


there on the veranda were the lips still mov- 
ing, were the eyes still glowing, still burning, 
still fixed on mine. Their: background, the 
yellow velvet of the allamanda blooms, and 
the great tropic leaves waving in the night 
wind. It blew the door to. John threw it 
wide again. 

“What's the matter, old girl? Faint?” 
I had reeled against his strong breast. 
“And no wonder! Shut up in this close 


room! Come out on the veranda, little wo- 
man. Bring dinner, Garcia. I am fam- 
ished !” 


John pressed me to him in his strong arms. 
I drew away from his caress. I had ever 
thought for Caradoc in the old days, and out 
there on the veranda I still could—see—still 
—could—see—but again I fell against John, 
taking strength from him, as so often I had 
done before. 

“What, Fanny child, crying! crying! 
You? What is it? Oh! my God! not Jack, 
Fan, not little Jack?” 

John’s lips were white. He turned back 
my head and looked into my eyes. 

“Jack is safe, John,” said I. “Safe! 
Here in our home, in our house, safe in the 
light and the warmth.” 

“Then what is it, child? You get ner- 
vous staying here alone, nervous and hipped! 
You need amusement. We'll get out that 
wonderful globe to-night which tells us no- 
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thing and drives away the blues. Poor old 
Estrada! I do not wonder at him—” 

I stretched out my arms toward the dark- 
ness, toward the banana fringes tossing and 
beckoning in the night breeze, toward the 
young cocoa as it waved beneath the stars, 
toward the great bay where the white horses 
ever rushed and tumbled, their manes of 
foam silvered by .-the moonlight. My tears 
rained down; they flooded my cheeks. Was 
that a form below in. the clearing ?—fading 
—fading— Were lips still moving? Was 
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there a faint breath of sound coming to 
me on the night wind—“ Do not call—Fan- 
ny— Do—not—call— I must—come—if—” 

“No, no! John. Not to-night!” 

“Poor old Fan! You seem to have gone 
all to pieces. We will never try it again, if 
you say so.” ° 

I gazed and gazed seaward, as if my dull 
eye might penetrate that limitless expanse 
of light and shadow. 

“ Never again! dear John,” said xI—“ nev- 
er, never again!” 





THE CHILDREN’S HOME-WORK 


BY 


PJHE tired mother sighed weari- 
ly, laying down her sewing, 
and taking up the algebra 
which her little fourteen- 
year-old daughter laid upon 
her lap. “To find an un- 
known quantity,” she said, scanning the page 
and the wistful childish face. “ Yes, dear, 
it is just that, an unknown quantity, to me; 
yet I was once a rather clever girl at school. 
But I don’t seem to know how to help you; 
there’s so much I’ve forgotten, and the 
methods are different in these days from 
those I studied by. The children’s home- 
work,” she ejaculated, looking into the sym- 
pathetic countenance of a visiting friend, 
“is getting to be my last straw. By the time 
vacation comes I am as worn out as the 
teachers are, to say nothing of the scholars.” 
It is an open question with many thought- 
ful people whether there is not a screw loose 
in the system which demands and exacts so 
much study at home from growing boys and 
girls. At precisely the period when the phys- 
ical life is most imperious in its claims, when 
the lad is shooting up like a weed, when the 
girl is all legs and arms, and both are in the 
greatest need of play, of rest, of sleep, of ex- 
ercise, they must spend five or six hours of 
daylight in school, brain and nerves under 
high pressure, stimulated to intellectual ac- 
tivity at every point. It is little wonder if 
they are correspondingly listless and lan- 
guid when the hours of recitation are over, 
and not altogether ready to give any portion 
of the afternoon to the preparation of the 
next day’s studies. 
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I fear the expectant attitude of American 
parents in general re-enforces that of school 
boards and trustees, since few fathers and 
mothers have patience with a dull child, or 
sufficient common-sense not to be cruelly 
mortified if their sons and daughters do not 
make rapid progress. The doctor interferes 
now and then, lays an arresting hand on the 
home-work, cuts short the hours of school at- 
tendance, or advises a cessation of school for 
a while, but the doctor is obeyed under pro- 
test. Most of us would be deeply humil- 
iated if our children were not regularly 
promoted every half-year, or if our neigh- 
bor’s children took prizes, and not ours. 

In the mean time, if we sit down to ren- 
der what assistance in the evening’s labor 
may be within our power, we find our own 
cheeks mantling with the blush of shame. 
We still can spell, but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether we can pronounce, both Latin and 
English having suffered a change since our 
day. Our attention is bestowed elsewhere— 
on bread-winning, if we are fathers; on sew- 
ing, mending, visiting, and housekeeping, 
if we are mothers. Yet we expiate many a 
sin, since here is an obligation which we can- 
not shirk. 

The probable reason for the situation is 
that we attempt too much in primary, gram- 
mar, and preparatory schools. In the first 
fourteen years of life the effort should be to 
train a child so that he or she may know how 
to listen, how to pay close attention, how to 
learn. A very few subjects thoroughly mas- 
tered are of more value than many merely 
glanced at and superficially discerned. 











THE PARIS OF THE MOMENT 


BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 


Paris, May 10, 1900. 
3F course every second person on 
the boat, crossing, had some- 
thing or other to do with the 
Exposition, and though we 
knew but few of them—it is 
astonishing how few persons 
one does know nowadays on an Atlantic liner 
—before we were half-way over we found our- 
selves feeling an unlimited pride in the hopes 
and aspirations of each and every one. 

I think the figure which most appealed to 
our imaginations was the patent - medicine 
man; he who had invented a patent medicine 
and was under contract to try it for a given 
number of days on himself. I believe it was 
a sort of general tonic, and if he found him- 
self fortified, a certain house at home was to 
put it into its exhibit at the great Fair. He 
carried this draught about with him in an 
enormous bottle which was his constant com- 
panion, and our interest was further stimu- 
lated by learning that a worn piece of paper 
over which we used to see him poring in a 
corner of the reading-room was the draught 
of a love-letter he was going to send back 
to some one at home as soon as he landed. 

Our party took the most violent sides for 
and against this patent specific. Its proprie- 
tor was either growing paler and more and 
more wan every day, or was flushing more 
and more with the ruddy hues of health, ac- 
cording as the side was pessimistic or prone 
to optimism, and how we could possibly have 
got through the voyage without him as a sub- 
ject of conversation I cannot imagine. Our 
interest was not even diverted by the man 
with the exhibit of seventy varieties of petro- 
leum, with which he was going to startle the 
Old World. “ The French,” he would say, sol- 
emnly, “have never even dreamed of what 
petroleum is.” “ And he never imagines,” the 
distinguished French painter who sat at the 
Captain’s table murmured, meditatively, upon 
hearing this, “that nobody over there cares 
what it is!” 

The charming thing about it all was ev- 
erybody’s faith in his own wares. It was a 
vivid revelation of the world’s countless and 
multiple interests and industries and cares, 





each of which puts tiny roots down into the 
deep soil beneath, there to so intertwine and 
grow together that they hold the whole round 
globe in their embrace, and nobody knows 
where the one begins and the other ends. 





OTHING puts one in so philosophical a 

frame of mind, I discover, as to take a 
journey; and to stay out of the country you 
live in long enough to get accustomed to an- 
other is something absolutely fatal. You can 
take nothing for granted. This frame of mind 
began with me the moment we left Havre 
en route for Paris. The professor was taking 
his first French déjewner at a little table by 
the window in the dining-car, his eyes fixed 
upon the landscape. “It’s dainty,” he said, 
finally, coming over to us, “but it isn’t the 
real thing, you know. It’s the landscape for 
a doll world. But it’s lovely.” “ What I no- 
ticed in the American landscape,” said the 
French painter, “was the primeval impres- 
sion it gave everywhere. You seemed no- 
where to feel the presence of man.” — 

In the country through which we were 
passing, in Normandy, every inch seemed to 
have been groomed by the hand of man for 
untold generations. What is the real thing? 
the philosophical demon which had already 
installed itself at my elbow ejaculated. And 
I have been meditating ever since upon 
whether it was the primitive soil, or that 
where you felt the presence of man. 

The hand of man has not improved Paris 
of late, and I regret to say that the ensemble 
of the Exposition is not beautiful. The great 
monumental entrance makes you think of no- 
thing so much as one of those French stoves, 
impossible from an artistic point of view, 
called a salamandre; and “Salamandre” is 
the only name it will ever get from the 
Parisians. As you look from there along the 
left bank of the Seine you cannot help wish- 
ing there were not so many nations. Their 
respective pavilions with their domes, towers, 
spires, and minarets were inspiring in a uni- 
form garb of pale yellow shingles and pine 
beams, but now that they have got on their 
Exposition dress, they seem to huddle to- 
gether and look over-dressed, lonely, and dis- 
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spirited. I suppose they have not “ found 
themselves,” like Rudyard Kipling’s ship. It 
is too early to know what people are going to 
really do at the Exposition. So far our prin- 
cipal occupation has been in inaugurating 
side-shows. We were invited to “ Vieux 
Paris,” the “Swiss Village,” and the Great 
Wheel, to say nothing of all the balls and 
soirées and other functions which have sound- 
ed the alarm for the Fair—the commission- 
ers’ reception at the Elysée Palace Hotel, the 
art students’ reception in the old hotel of the 
Impasse de Conti, the Pastillistes at the Gal- 
erie Georges Petit, and the President’s ball. 





WO or three new books have come out, 

though nobody is reading any books, 
they will tell you at the old shops, where they 
keep the run of things. M. Paul Bourget, 
nevertheless, made an immense find in the 
subject of Eugéne Corbiéres. It is really a 
“Lady or the Tiger” story—a story ending 
with an interrogation point, and of the deep- 
est ethical mterest. Eugéne Corbiéres has 
been brought up and educated with money 
which belonged to another boy. This is the 
natural son of the protector of Eugéne’s fa- 
ther, who was left in the father’s charge. The 
first year the Corbiéres paid over his income 
to Durand. They found that he spent it all 
on drink and women. The second year the 
same thing happened, and in addition he was 
deeply in debt. The third year, under a par- 
ticular stress of temptation, the parents took 
it for their own child, and then kept on 
doing it. Eugéne Corbiéres became a man of 
rare cultivation and beauty of character, the 
while that the other fell more and more into 
drunkenness and vice; and finally chance 
brought the two together, and disclosed. to 
both the theft which had made one and lost 
the other. It is a sort of touchstone for find- 
ing out the degree of conscientiousness of 
the various characters in the story. 

Eugéné Corbiéres’s monologue marks a fine 
dramatic point, and something quite new, it 
seems to me. “I long to fly,” he says, “to 
escape from myself, from my own thoughts. 
Fven my own thoughts seem no longer to be- 
long to me. It seems as though I had stolen 
them, and my intelligence, my ideas, all that 
is best of myself. These years of work which 
have made me what I am, the science I have 
so loved, the culture of which I am so proud 
—it is all stolen, stolen, stolen. That this 
stolen money has passed into my mind, that 
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I cannot give it back, is what is driving me 
mad with shame and sorrow. But I will give 
it back. ... I will give it back... .” 

How? Here Bourget beggars the question. 
His Eugéne Corbiéres goes into a monastery. 
How can he atone is the question social phi- 
losophers are discussing in the French papers, 
in what little space is left over from the Ex- 
position. “ Collectivism” is the doctrine of 
Maurice Barrés in answer to it. Not indi- 
viduality, but the consciousness of forming 
part of a vast social system; so that if we 
serve the state we atone for the individual. 
The problem seems to me of striking interest. 





OCIALISM has been put on the stage at 

Antoine’s theatre, and, what is more, 
made dramatic and amusing. The play is 
“La Clairiére,” by Maurice Donnay and 
Lucien Descares, which seems a strange com- 
bination, for Donnay has so far done purely 
society things, and Descares brutally realistic 
books. The Clairiére is a sort of French Brook 
Farm, where all those who for one reason or 
another are at war with society find a haven 
and are not at rest. Pure collectivism reigns. 
All the brotherhood work. They care for the 
poor, and they nurse the sick, and do not turn 
them away when they are cured. But the 
place is a sort of glorified pension de famille, 
where everybody spies upon everybody else, 
and nobody has any freedom. The village 
doctor and his wife, married without benefit 
of either Mayor or clergy, take refuge there, 
and bring their piano and their beautiful 
Louis XVI. furniture. The wives of the more 
humble brothers find these sadly in their way. 
“ We don’t feel at home,” they said. “On se 
sent tout le temps dans les meubles des 
autres.” Any one who is familiar with the 
French feeling of being “dans les meubles ” 
will appreciate the force of this. In the last 
act the three principal brothers say sad and 
melancholy things about the collapse of their 
dream. Thus is socialism made an end of! 

I asked a socialist I knew what he thought 
of it all, on the first night. “Oh, it will 
surely come,” he said, “but not for a long 
time yet. Men must be changed first. And 
they are changing. Do you not notice how 
even the snobs, the society people—everybody 
is thinking of such subjects, which no one 
talked of a little while ago?” “Yes, I do,” I 
thought, as I looked about. For “La Clai- 
riére ” is certainly the greatest success of the 
moment—barring “ ?Aiglon.” 

















MATRONS PAST AND PRESENT 


BY MKS. JOHN SHERWOOD 


Si HE word matron had once a 
ey 


significance so profoundly re- 
spectable that it was supposed 
Sg to contain within itself all 
that kept society and the home 
pure and noble. Judges and 
juries and committees of citizens summoned 
a quorum of matrons to help them in the de- 
cision of many a great cause célébre, as we 
learn in reading State trials of Massachusetts 
in the last century. On the matrons fell, in 
later ages, all the honors which belonged to 
the vestal virgins in the palmy days of Rome. 
As the veil shadowed that matronly brow all 
men did homage. Did she become a philan- 
thropist like Mrs. Fry, princes did her honor 
and queens crossed the ocean to see her. She 
showed them with pride her six children, to 
demonstrate the great truth that the mo- 
ther’s duty was the first. Did she enter the 
shocking halls of Newgate prison, the vilest 
of her sex forgot to be obscene and kissed the 
hem of her gown. There was a certain dig- 
nity and poise which came to even the wildest 
and gayest of girls, as the bridal veil touched 
her, in that age which is rapidly passing 
away. Her lip would curl and her eye flash 
if any one spoke in her presence of anything 
which was beneath her dignity. She culti- 
vated herself as a hostess, not believing that 
she would live to see a half-bred but wholly 
fashionable woman regard her own house as 
a fortress, from which she would sally forth 
to wound or destroy, or else convert her house 
into a spider’s web, saying to her unwary 
guests, “ Will you come into my parlor?” so 
she might the better pick their bones. For 
some matrons of to-day seem to invite people 
to their houses to make themselves of the 
greater consequence and to try to humiliate 
their guests. 

Noblesse oblige is no longer a fashionable 
emblazonment for their note-paper. The 
rungs of the ladder of fashion are so slippery 
that the snub of one leader may push the as- 
pirant back into the darkest obscurity. Con- 
temptuous treatment is the easy belonging of 
a cold, mean, and narrow nature. Some ma- 
trons are born with this undesirable group of 
gifts. There may be courage and force be- 








hind the coldness, and then a woman is for 
a time indomitable. So we may as well ad- 
mit, if only for the sake of argument, that 
the petty jealousies of the salon not unfitly 
copy these two forces, which are always at 
work, and which have engaged the pens of 
Milton and Goethe. Tragedy, poetry, and 
human experience go on forever fighting it 
out, this warfaré, and good and evil; malice 
and kindness, both wait on the débutante as 
she counts her seventy bouquets. 

The matrons, however, once stood as the 
guardian angels to see that Michael the Arch- 
angel should conquer Lucifer. (Is that the 
universal attitude of a matron of to-day?) 
She would protect her innocent charge not 
only from the cruelties of her own sex, but 
from the adventurer, gambler, and the sot. 
So in that hour of delirious delight the fond 
mamma in the country could imagine her 
beloved Isabel at her first ball under the wise 
and judicious eye of the matron to whose 
fashionable chaperonage she had committed 
her darling, this matron being a sort of vice- 
gerent, the best of friends, and the person 
who wore all the virtues as her breastplate. 

A high social position accompanying a fine 
character gives a woman a power not inferior 
to many a queen. 

“Give me your name, and my enterprise 
will be a certain success,” says the promoter 
of concerts, private theatricals, an important 
charity, the introducer of a lecturer. The ma- 
trons on the list make or mar an enterprise. 
It has been one of Queen Victoria’s greatest 
latent powers that she would not permit a 
woman with a tache to come to court, and 
that she insisted on seeing the list of the 
Prince’s proposed guests when she once lent 
him one of her palaces for the Ascot races. 
She ended by drawing her pencil through the 
names of certain persons, who were conse- 
quently not invited. But the impulsive rush 
of the age has been too much for the Queen, 
and she has recently received one of the most 
constantly repelled aspirants as a guest. 

“We do not invite men to dinner for their 
moral qualities. Why should we be more par- 
ticular as to our invitations to women?” ar- 
gued a good and impulsive matron who was 
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talking to her mother. This young woman 
had youth, beauty, good-nature, and inexperi- 
ence. She had no axes to grind herself, and 
the word “misconduct” had no meaning to 
her pure ears. She was alarmed at the moun- 
tain torrent which her remark brought down 
from her mother, a matron of the old school. 

“Tt is to exactly such mistaken good-na- 
tured laxity as yours,” she told her daughter, 
“that we owe all these divorces and the low 
tone of public morality. The day when a 
man shot his successful rival was a far better 
day for the peace of family than this one 
when he asks him to dinner, knowing all the 
time what place he holds in his family! I 
have no patience with the position of the 
bishops and priests who discourage divorce 
and go with alacrity when the divorcée in- 
vites them to dinner. One social snub on 
their part would be worth a thousand ser- 
mons, which nobody reads and very few hear. 
But if the bishop would not dine with Mrs. 
Too-Many-Spouses, everybody would hear of 
it in half an hour!” 

This was an old dispute between the matron 
of the past and the matron of the present. 
Unfortunately for the argument, a reigning 
queen of fashion, gifted with generously per- 
sonal unselfishness and natural charm, but 
wofully short of good character, had just in- 
vited the young lady to dinner, and she went. 
Nothing could be more calm, quiet, proper, 
conventional, and easy than was this last- 
mentioned matron at her own dinner. She 
never appeared to think of herself. Her 
guests were her all in all; she wrapped them 
in a soft cloud of happiness, and the next 
week she ran away with a young man twenty 
years younger than herself. She married 
him, and came back with a pair of flashing 
eyes and bright color, the consummate grace 
of a woman of the world, a charming uncon- 
sciousness of those who would not speak to 
her, and that most natural assumption of an 
undamaged past which is the safest condi- 
ment in the great mixture of society salad, 
and which makes it the piéce de résistance of 
many a dinner. 

If the days of love-philters had not passed, 
we might believe that such women possess 
them, they are so fascinatingly dangerous. 
Much pity should be reserved for those well- 
meaning young matrons who have not yet 
acquired the social graces. “ What is grace 
but culture entering into the hands and feet ?” 
In our republican society there is no limit to 
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the calls of celebrity—these sudden changes 
of base by which the uninitiated are sum- 
moned to the most superb salons as the wives 
of sudden millionaires, or great politicians, 
or the victorious commanders who have been 
educated to marshal their forces in the field, 
but whose pretty girl wives, fresh from the 
country, have never been taught the uses of 
their new surroundings. To such no native 
refinement prevents the commission of some 
social sin, which has no reason for being a sin, 
except perhaps that it was the whim of some 
king or queen two hundred years ago to make 
it seem so. Yet to this unaccomplished ma- 
tron the knowledge of certain arbitrary dis- 
tinctions and observances which are decided- 
ly conventional has perhaps brought more 
misery than any decided departure in the 
rule of right and wrong might do. 

But American women are so quick to learn, 
that this is a malady which passes quickly. 
The sudden absorption into the ranks of the 
English nobility of so many Americans shows 
how quickly they can learn. England has re- 
conquered us and avenged Yorktown. It is 
a sort of Roman-Sabine way of doing things, 
but the captured do not seem unhappy. The 
beauties and heiresses have also beaten Mr, 
Punch from his throne. He now dresses them 
decently, makes them speak good grammar, 
and has even given Uncle Sam a well-fitting 
evening suit. So much for our guns at Santi- 
ago and Manila—they indeed sounded round 
the world. 

It is to an English woman, Mrs. Lynn Lin- 
ton, that we owe the term “ Frisky Matrons ” 
—the term which Mr. Gladstone described as 
witty and descriptive. She is a production 
of the last twenty-five years, this sort of a 
matron, and would not have passed muster on 
Plymouth Rock. As the Pilgrim mothers 
came out of “ meeting,” with the dreadfully 
tiresome old Pilgrim fathers making them- 
selves disagreeable, they would have turned 
the cold shoulder on such. 

The’ young, inexperienced matron, perhaps, 
becomes acquainted with a polished, elegant, 
selfish, well-born, and well-bred man, who has 
made society a profession. He has no scru- 
ples in making a fool of her, telling her she is 
“femme incomprise,” and too good for her 
husband, who is slaving for her in Wall 
Street, and who consequently perhaps neglects 
those “ petits soins” (we have no English 


‘word ‘to express what is so dear to all wo- 


men)—the air of devotion which the stronger 

















He gives her 


should extend to the weaker. 
dinners at Sherry’s; he sends her flowers and 
bonbons; he plays the magnifico; he courts 
her with his eyes; he makes her of greatest 


consequence at the opera. She is seen of 
other women to be a belle, and she finds it 
sweet. 

She becomes a “ Frisky Matron,” and finds 
that also sweet—for a time. Her husband 
does not take any particular care of her. 
American husbands feed and clothe and lodge 
their wives superbly, but they do not always 
study their hearts. 

The rather suspected and very fast “ Frisky 
Matron ” becomes naturally the insolent host- 
ess. The snubs she has endured she now 
practises on others, as Freshmen haze the in- 
coming class. There comes up a foolish and 
an absurd ambition to be thought “ faster” 
than she is. It has been said, and perhaps 
truly, that Americans cannot “ intriguer.” 
We need behind us, for that art, that inherited 
blasé heart of the Frenchman; we need the 
finesse of a more corrupt race. The French 
people, the Italians, can flirt for a lifetime 
and yet not break the conventional proprie- 
ties. Zola in his wonderful novel Rome, 
which is one of the books of the age, paints 
such a flirtation in the Italian manner in the 
person of the aristocratic old Princess Donna 


Serafina, the maiden sister of the Cardinal—* 


she who lives apparently only on the hope 
that her brother may become Pope. She has 
a lover who pays her in public all the respect 
of a husband. Yes, the yestal-Donna Sera- 
fina, at sixty, is miserable if this venerated 
admirer for forty years does not appear at 
her soirée in the gloomy palace. 

“To sport with human follies, not with 
crime,” is perhaps the gift of these children 
of the South. It is not ours. We fail in the 
miserable attempt. Yet Zola has done for 
friendship what Petrarch did for love in de- 
scribing in his inimitable manner this sort 
of a regulation Italian life-long love-affair, 
almost quoting Ben Jonson as he does so: 
“My soul was never ground into such city 
colors, 


“To flatter vice and daub iniquity. 
But with an arméd and resolvéd hand 
I'll strip the ragged follies of the time, 
And with the whip of steel 
Print sounding lashes on their iron ribs.” 


Now the social scandals of the “Frisky 
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Matrons,” both in London and in America, 
have always been noisy and flagrant. Per- 
haps wé thay be glad that our Saxon blood is 
incapable of Italian guile and Gallic lies, but 
would that it were also incapable of “ Frisky 
Matrons.” There is also a most unpopular 
matron who is at once a prude and a scold, 
and her faults made the virtues of others 
most easy of ridicule. Anthony Trollope 
sketches such a matron in the character of 
Mrs. Proudie. She will not make a good 
chaperon; she will not stay late enough; she 
will not consult the pleasure of the young; 
she has no light society talk at her own din- 
ner. She has been denied that universal 
American fluency which makes us such fa- 
vorites at English dinner tables, for the rea- 
son that we save them the trouble of talk- 
ing. We have more words than the English, 
and though not so flattering as the Irish, we 
are perhaps free from their over-rapidity of 
brain which makes the “Trish bull.” We 
have not the elegance of the French language 
to aid us in the making of conversation, nor 
the culture of the French Academy, nor that 
traditional elegance of Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules, who fainted if one used the past future 
instead of the preterpluperfect tense. We 
must all cultivate the art of conversation if 
we wish popularity; for conversation is a gift, 
but also a cultivated charm, and every hostess 
must have some of it. We have now the learn- 
ed matron, full of the stars and the proces- 
sion of the equinoxes; the eccentric matron, 
who knows all about ancient religions and 
modern fads, and has all history in somewhat 
of a jumble on her tongue; the book-writing 
matron and the scientific matron, and the 
lion-hunting matron—who professes such in- 
timacy with her lions that she calls them by 
their Christian names; the philanthropic ma- 
tron, who gets up entertainments and is most 
superhumanly busy—and whether we like to 
hear them talk or not depends on ourselves. 
Then we have the musical matron, and the 
artistic matron, who always looks at you 
with her head on one side, as if you were out 
of drawing. And we have the generous and 
opulent matron who is just right, not too wise 
and decidedly not “ frisky,” who gives delight- 
ful entertainments, and introduces her gen- 
erous brood of sons and daughters with grand 
dinners and great balls, and who contributes 
life to society. May her shadow never be less! 
There are as many of these as there ever were, 
and they are the pillars of the state. 


Drawn by C. L. Hinton. 
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When Peggie 
Crossed the Brook 


Pret 


By Samuel Minturn Peck 


Sere 


A MOMENT on the bank 
to view 
The tide with timid air, 
And in she tript with kirtle 
blue 
Above her white feet bare. 
So fair a sight it never 
knew, 
That shy and lilied nook; 
Nor I amid 
The willows hid, 
When Peggie crossed the 
brook. 


The glistening water, loath to 
go, 
Encircled rock and fern; 
It eddied in its silver flow 
With many a twist and 
turn. 
The old mill waited far be- 
low— 
The stream the call for- 
sook ; 
And hushed its trill, 
And tarried till 
Sweet Peggie crossed the 
brook. 


The sun slipt through the 
willow leaves, 
And fell upon her hair; 

























WHEN PEGGIE CROSSED THE BROOK 


"Mid locks the hue of autumn 
sheaves 
It wove a witching snare. 
Too late my beating heart 
perceives 
The peril of a look: 
The spell was wrought, 
My heart was caught 
As Peggie crossed the 
brook. 


The mowers sang a merry 
lay, 

Haymaking on the hill; 

But down beside the brook 
that day 

The air was soft and still. 

I wished the scene might live 
for aye, 

Like pictures in a book; 
But fairest things 
Have fleetest wings— 

And Peggie crossed the 

brook. 


Too soon beyond the narrow 
tide 
A grateful sigh she 
drew ; 
And in the daisies at 
her side 
I knelt to tie her shoe. 
She mocked my clum- 
siness. I tried; 
But how my fingers 
shook ! 
All skill forgot, 
Love tied the knot 
When Peggie crossed 
the brook. 


Drawn by C. L. Hinton. 









O-DAY, when hundreds of 
young women of our best 
blood and culture in America 
44 are standing within the open 
ss doors of schools and colleges, 
eagerly straining their gaze 
out into the future, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of the opportunity for a “career,” it seems 
to behoove the conservative thinkers among 
us to suggest to some of them the profession 
of home life. This is not meant to apply to 
those whom exceptional talent and ability 
have bidden to especial callings. They are 
as sure to find their vocations and to succeed 
in them as smoke is to fly upward. My modest 
suggestions are intended rather for the rank 
and file of clever, ambitious, well-educated 
girls who in this epoch of the world’s advance 
feel that they are born for higher things than 
the drudgery to which they consider their mo- 
thers’ lives to have been sacrificed. If they 
contemplate marriage at all, it is as an acci- 
dent, not a destiny. They do not desire to 
walk side by side with man, but ahead of 
him. 

Now, as a matter of historic fact, the cor- 
ner-stone of the highest civilization has al- 
ways been the home, and wifehood and mo- 
therhood the happiest estate of woman. To 
my mind, it is a cruel wrong to a young girl 
to launch her in life unadvised on these 
points, and imbued with the determination 
to independence of the other sex. Sooner or 
later she must find herself possessed of the 
strong feminine yearning to rest her burdens 
upon shoulders broader than her own; to 
surrender into larger hands her ability to 
battle successfully with fate; to let herself 
be cared for and cherished; to taste the ex- 
alted joy of having the beings she has given 
to the world look to her for their best happi- 
ness and inspiration. What if disappoint- 
ment, if disillusionment, the sorrows of a 
common lot, fall to her share? She will have 
lived and loved! No reward of intellectual 
supremacy, no winning of money on her own 
account, no plaudits of lookers-on bestowed 
upon her achievements of brain and energy, 
could atone to her for the lack of that simple 





HOME LIFE AS A PROFESSION 


BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


elemental experience, old as the world, ap- 
portioned to Eve’s daughters all alike! And 
no amount of previous witty scoffing at the 
monster man, the oppressor of her sex, will 
save her from the risk of some day wanting 
to encounter it. 

This opinion has been reached not through 
exhaustive study of the introduction of wo- 
men into the professions and industrial life, 
but rather after observation of the inner his- 
tory of many of the sisterhood of brain-work- 
ers who have successfully solved the problem 
under discussion. More than a few of these 
have said to me, “I would give up all I have 
gained to-morrow, if I could be sure of the 
loving shelter of a good husband’s care.” It 
is this kind of woman who, if she marries at 
all, is apt to do so only when assured of the 
highest and most thorough companionship; 
and as that desideratum is not easily attain- 
able in the world of every day, the chance of 
her marriage is small. Hence the cultivated, 
largely developed feminine intellect goes in 
general into devoting itself to the enlighten- 
ment of other, people’s children; and to the 
little, loving, trusting, unquestioning average 
woman is left the sweet and sacred duty of 
rearing and influencing her own. If, as a 
wise man said, “ women are made and meant 
to be not men, but the mothers of men,” it is 
a great loss to. the future of our country 
when the clever and accomplished girl sets 
out in life with the deliberate purpose of 
carving out her own destiny unaided. She is 
often actually so busy thinking of man as a 
competitor, she has no time to consider him 
as a comrade, still less a lover or husband. 

Far be it from me to suggest a relapse to 
those dark ages of home life when a girl 
strummed on the piane or worked in cross- 
stitch tapestry what time she was not engaged 
in dressing or receiving “ beaux,” until she 
married and pass@d info a new arena. On 
the contrary, I would have her carry back into 
her home her sheaves of knowledge and ac- 
complishment, and there try to enrich and 
broaden the domestic sphere. The refresh- 
ment of such companionship as hers to her 
tired elders would be like adding a new span 
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to their lives. Her loving ministry to their 
needs, her fresh words of thought applied to 
their “ commonplace ” topics, her information 
and culture injected into their “ humdrum ” 
conversation, would make even an adverse 
turn of Fortune’s wheel endurable. But to 
too many girls this field of action seems less 
interesting than grappling with outside ob- 
jects that demand their zeal and learning. 
Often the vista of home life, as they look back 
down the years before their emancipation 
from it, presents nothing inspiring them to 
effort. Ever since they can remember they 
have seen their mothers more or less borne 
down with petty cares, petty ailments, petty 
fault-findings from those for whom they are 
toiling. What “opportunity” does that sort 
of a life present for the development of ex- 
alted latter-day ambitions? Rather does she 
think, with a sudden inflation of the soul, 
of this chance to escape from an atmosphere 
where such conditions are unavoidable. It 
will be so grand to live free as man, in the 

heart of a great city, feeling nothing of the 
" mosquito pricks of housekeeping and family 
cares, allowing the diviner part of her to soar 
into the ether of high endeavor, and testing 


by wages earned the value of her brain-power. 
Nothing in her mother’s lot of having and 
bringing up children, of creating a home, of 
being the universal sympathizer and referee 
of a many-minded family, appeals to her fas- 


tidious sense. The idea of a husband who 
will thwart and restrain her ambitions pos- 
sesses no attraction. If what she sees be all 
the reward her mother has gained for such an 
immense output of strength, patience, and de- 
votion, why need she fash herself to follow 
the domestic path? 

Ah! well. It is not given to all the brave 
heroines of a life-struggle to convey to those 
in their immediate circle just what value they 
put upon the results of their own endeavor. 
Once in a while we see such a revelation shin- 
ing upon the countenance of some overtasked 
wife and mother, lifting her up out of the 
worn ways of every day into a region of en- 
nobling peace. Oftener it is revealed just 
before the coffin-lid closes upon the voiceless 
testimony of some beloved face. But in the 
true woman it is always there—the joy no 
man taketh from her—her pride in knowing 
her work well done, and feeling that without 
her the kingdom of her husband’s home would 
have been anarchy, his happiness a wreck. 

It is a great thing to be a home-builder on 
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one’s own account; but if the opportunity to 
do so has not yet arrived, the best training a 
girl can have toward it is in her parents’ 
home, after she has passed out of childhood 
and taken her place among the adult council- 
lors of the family circle. In old days wo- 
men were fitted only for housewives, with an 
added smattering of poor English, worse 
French, and such “ accomplishments” as the 
grace of Heaven soon enabled them to forget. 
Now we go to the other extreme, and allow 
our daughters of the cultured class of society 
no privileges of honest information about 
homely indispensables. Indeed, the days of 
their early youth are all too short for the 
amount of mental and physical training deem- 
ed necessary to their education. Kindergar- 
ten, day-school, boarding-school, and college 
absorb the chief part of their first sixteen 
or eighteen years of existence, and the holi- 
days are taken up with special lessons or in 
travelling abroad. Household machinery is, 
to the majority of them, almost as much of 
a mystery as the workings of a steam-en- 
gine. 

Surely this is all wrong. The home wherein 
the average woman is expected to spend the 
chief part of her life ought not to remain to 
her a terra incognita until she enters it as a 
wife. This was emphasized to me recently 
by seeing in a friend’s house two pretty and 
graceful young girls, her daughters, whose 
education was just finished. The mother, 
wife of a professional man living upon a mod- 
est salary, had spent the best years of her 
life in faithfully compassing their acquire- 
ment of a “higher” education. Her ambi- 
tion that narrow means should not be allowed 
to stand in the way of the fullest intellectual 
development of her children had long been, 
in the eyes of her friends, not only touching, 
but pathetic. “What a joy to have them at 
home; what a help to you!” was the observ- 
er’s natural comment. “It is certainly a 
joy, but a perplexing one. They have no 
fancy for consulting about household mat- 
ters; but that, poor dears, is not their fault,” 
came in half-wistful answer. “ Their father 
does not wish them to adopt professions. 
They are not interested in dress-making and 
the study of clothes, yet like to be well turn- 
ed out. They luckily have not the passion of 
gay society, but, having lost the stimulus of 
effort to excel in brain-work, feel a little list- 
less in our home life of every day. I comfort 
myself with thinking that by-and-by they 
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will find their level. What they have acquired 
can never be thrown away. If only we can 
succeed in keeping them satisfied at home!” 

The painful truth is that home life in our 
busy day and generation is passing out of 
vogue. Even where the daughters are not ex- 
amples of high intellectual accomplishment, 
each one has her fad or mission, keeping her 
for hours abroad, or else when in-doors bent 
over a desk heaped with notes to answer, min- 
utes to be made up, reports to be prepared for 
the printer, or papers to be written for the 
next meeting of her association of similar 
devotees. At breakfast she is too absorbed 
in tearing open and digesting her correspond- 
ence to be able to diffuse around her the 
aroma of gracious and sympathizing young 
womanhood which would help to arm the 
men of the family for their fight with circum- 
stance downtown. At dinner she is again 
brimful of affairs, consulting her father and 
brothers upon matters of law and real estate 
that have come up for settlement in her com- 
mittee. Her fair young brow is perpetually 
puckered with considerations of business and 
administration. She is too utterly preoccu- 
pied with these concerns to take upon herself 
the minor responsibility of enlivening a set 
of jaded males, who, once within their own 
doors, desire never to hear of her favorite 
topics. 

We American women all take our “ public 
works” too seriously, toil and strive too un- 
remittingly, give too little heed to the trivial 
round of home life, which we expect to main- 
tain itself unaided. The girls who are coming 
on are better equipped than their mothers in 
the science of law and government. What 
they accomplish is often thoroughly well 
done, and deserving of highest praise, its re- 
sults far-reaching in human society. In these 
matters, however, they might well take pat- 
tern by some young women, married and 
single, of highest rank in British aristocracy. 
Few of these great ladies are satisfied to sit 
with folded hands and enjoy their wealth and 
state. They read, write essays and speeches, 
mix in politics and social science, are for- 
ever on the wing apparently, yet for the 
greater part of the year one knows of them 
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as working among the poor on their own 
estates, interesting themselves in cookery, 
sanitation of dwellings, gardening, clothing 
clubs, home book-clubs, and so on, along the 
whole line of necessaries for the development 
of home life. Whether they are more expert 
than we in the economy of time and effort, or 
whether their climate and unhurrying habit 
of life befriend them, certain it is that this 
class of women in England and Scotland and 
Ireland look younger and fresher than their 
sisters over here. I feel sure that we too 
might attain that gratifying result, were it 
more customary with us, as with them, to 
make home the supreme-centre of life—to un- 
dertake it as a profession; to lend our ability 
and intelligence to the solution of the eternal 
problem of friction between the employer and 
employed. It has always seemed to me that if 
those of us who have homes to govern could so 
adjust them as to make domestic service a 
little less of a hollow mockery to both mis- 
tress and maid than it is now, we should be 
able to give better shelter to the overflow of 
women who find the strain of business too 
much for them. In all this great city of pa- 
latial and comfortable dwellings, equipped 
with every requisite for living, it is almost 
impossible to find servants willing or able to 
stay on and identify themselves with the in- 
terests of their employers. The spirit of un- 
rest in the drawing-room spreads quickly to 
the basement. Nothing is stable; nothing is 
complete; no one is satisfied—the age must 
be moving on. So alert are the domestics 
to catch the first hint of new movement on 
the part of the family, to reflect the humor of 
the circle above-stairs, one hears of them 
making coincidental schemes, declaring that 
although the house and employer are “ very 
nice,” they think it possible to better their 
lot by change. 

I do not think our homes as they are now 
a sufficiently satisfying exchange for the 
broader, more interesting channels for wo- 
men’s work everywhere available. But I 
earnestly wish they might be made so; and 
the question of how to accomplish this enor- 
mously important result lies largely in the 
palm of the girl graduate of to-day. 








AMERICAN WOMEN’S GIFT TO FRANCE 


ROBABLY no work of art at the Paris 
Exposition will more rivet the atten- 
tion of visitors than the equestrian acter, distinction, 
statue of Washington by Daniel C. 
French and Edward C. Potter, which the 


Washington Statue 
Association presents 
to France as a proof 
of the reverence in 
which the great Vir- 
ginian is held by the 
women of his country, 
and of their grateful 
regard for a sister re- 
public. 

Mrs.. Field, widow 
of Justice Field, is 
president of the asso- 
ciation; Mrs. James 
K. Kelley, secretary. 
Other women promi- 
nently connected with 
it are Mesdames 
James McMillan, M. 
D. M. Sweat, and 
Daniel Manning. Mrs. 
John P. Jones and 
Mrs. John H. Harjes, 
American women who 
have their residence 
in Paris, co-operated 
with these ladies. 
They gave the com- 
mission to Mr. French, 
and collected or con- 
tributed the fifty 
thousand dollars 
which were to defray 
every expense from 
the time the sculptor 
engaged to do the 
work until it was set 
on its pedestal of 
Tennessee marble in 
the Place d’Jena, in 





STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


rial bigness of this faultless piece of sculp- 
ture is the smallest thing about it. Char- 
and a wonderful sim- 
plicity of high creative individuality in art 
are the impressive qualities which here find 


worthily an enduring 
embodiment. 
Washington sits 
his horse as straight 
as an arrow, his right 
arm, scarcely flexed, 
holding aloft his 
sword, “ First in 
War,” Commander- 
in-Chief, every inch 
of him. But this is 
but contributory to 
the hold taken on the 
spectator by the bared 
head and _ upraised 
face. Such expres- 
sion! Full, tense, 
controlled, it attests 
the heroism of the 
martyr, breathes the 
consecration of the 
patriot, and enforces 
the sublimity of a 
leader of men bat- 
tling for the right. 
What wonder that the 
expression is one that 
no other portraiture 
of that familiar 
visage presents! It 
is the moment of su- 
preme exaltation in 
Washington’s life, 
and it is infinitely to 
the credit of French’s 
sensitive artistic fibre 
that he should have 
inspirationally caught 
rather than  deter- 
minedly devised the 


the French capital. kindled hush of that 

The statue is of epochal moment. 
heroic size. From the hoof of the noble The horse is worthy of his rider: a stallion, 
stallion Washington bestrides to the tip of atremble with the pride of life. You can see 
the sword which points straight toward it in that neck, the flashing eye, flaring nos- 
heaven is twenty-two feet. But the mate- tril, and nervous fore leg. 


By Daniel C. French and Edward C. Potter 











THE NEW YORK COLLEGE SETTLEMENT 


BY ELIZABETH S. WILLIAMS 


Acting Head of the Rivington Street Settlement, New York . 


OME Smith Col- 
lege girls who went 
to England after 

being graduated were 
among the first Ameri- 
can young women to 
catch the Settlement 
spirit. They appreci- 
ated the opportunities 
that had come to them 
to know the beauties of 
literature, music, and 
art. On the other 
hand, they knew that 
there must be those 
whose lives were monot- 
onous and dreary be- 
cause of the absence of 
the knowledge in which 
they were rich. What 
better work for us, they 
said, than to give of our 
abundance where it 
would prove a boon? 
In London they had 
heard it said that pic- 
tures, parties, and pi- 
anos could be used to 
help save men’s souls. On their return to 
New York, therefore, they resolved to gather 
together their books and their pictures, and 
move into a house in a crowded neighbor- 
hood, throwing open its doors in every form 
of hospitality. Many smiled and said that 
no good ever had or ever would come from 
romantic dreaming. The young women, how- 
ever, persisted in holding to the Settlement 
idea. A few of their friends, who possessed 
imagination and faith, encouraged them to 
carry out their plans and promised to give 
financial aid. Miss Jean Fine, a graduate 
of Smith College in the class of ’83, who, 
while teaching in New York, had become in- 
terested in the work of the Neighborhood 
Guild in Forsyth Street, agreed to take 
charge of the new venture. A house was 





THE BIGGEST 


BOY. 


. ing and supporting Settlements. 
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found in Rivington Street, which was clean- 
ed and furnished during the summer of 1890, 
and in the first week of October seven young 
women, a housekeeper, and a little maid 
undertook the experiment. The guild chil- 
dren were delighted to find that these new 
teachers were going to live near them—the 
public-school teachers had always gone away 
by four o’clock, and no one knew where they 
lived. 

“Who are they?” one loafer on the corner 
was heard to ask another, and the answer 
was, “Oh, they are some kind of sisters.” 
To be a big sister to the children and youth 
of the neighborhood proved both easy and de- 
lightful. New ways of being friendly de- 
veloped each day. When a teamster whose 
wagon had broken down on the block rang 
the door-bell and asked to borrow a hammer, 
because some one had told him that if they 
had any tools at 95 they would be willing to 
lend them, it was felt that the street was 
taking a pleasant view of the new neighbors. 

From the first the idea of interesting the 
girls at Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley had 
been held by the originators of the movement, 
and before any formal connection was estab- 
lished the college girls were told of the work 
and had contributed to its support. In May, 
1890, the College Settlements’ Association 
was formed, partly with the idea of organiz- 
Its chief 
object, however, as stated in the second an- 
nual report, was “to bring all college women 
within the scope of a common purpose and a 
common work,” and “to extend the edu- 
cating power of the Settlement idea.” 

The association is represented by an elec- 
toral board which meets twice a year, appor- 
tions the funds, transacts the business, and 
controls its general policy. Any established 
university or college of which twenty or more 
members furnish a subscription of not less 
than one hundred dollars has two delegates 
(electors) on this board. The interest in 
the work has been extended, until now thir- 
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teen colleges are represented in the associa- 
tion, and several of the electors have organ- 
ized sub-chapters in the schools in their vi- 
cinity. In 1891 the association established a 
Settlement in Philadelphia, and another, 
Denison House, in Boston, in 1892. While 
under the general direction of the central 
body, each Settlement is directly controlled 
by a local executive committee, which is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of its support, 
so, although called College Settlements, many 
of their benefactors are not connected with 
the colleges, and residence is not restricted 
to college women. 

The New York College Settlement still oc- 
cupies the same quarters at 95 and 96 Riv- 
ington Street as in the early days, and al- 
though the residents have changed, for ten 
years it has constituted the most permanent 
element in a rapidly altering neighborhood. 
The most marked change in the outward sur- 
roundings has been caused by the substitu- 
tion of six-story tenements for the small old- 
fashioned dwelling-houses. This, naturally, 
with a consequent increase of population. 
The greatest change of all has taken place 
in the inhabitants, for a large proportion of 
the first German friends and neighbors have 
moved away, and their places have been taken 
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by the Russian and Polish Jews. Once a 
friend, always a friend, is true of our boys 
and girls, however, and although when grown 
up and married they often move to distant 
parts of the city, they still come back to the 
Settlement on festive occasions. Many of 
the regular frequenters, too, come from long 
distances. 

The early residents had no idea of estab- 
lishing any definitely organized work. It 
was soon found necessary, however, and as 
the most convenient and attractive form, that 
of a small group, called a club, was adopted. 
In the children’s club the self-governing fea- 
tures are almost entirely omitted, but in those 
for the elders the features are very prominent, 
and the discipline and self-restraint which 
they teach are considered of great importance. 

The clubs have multiplied, as workers and 
facilities permitted, until now they number 
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thirty, aside from twenty classes for more 
technical work. It is the desire 6f every 
child on the street té “ belong” to something, 
be it only to the penny provident bank. Now- 
adays, however, because of the crowded con- 
dition of the house, we are obliged to harden 
our hearts, and turn away not only children, 
but those of every age who are eager for the 
privileges of the place. It has been the aim 
from the beginning to avoid duplicating the 
work of any other agency, rather to supple- 
ment, and to fill in temporary gaps, though 
these latter have oftentimes proved to be per- 
manent. Our kindergarten helps to supply a 
great need; that it will be long before the 
public - school system meets this adequately 
can be seen from the fact that we have a 
waiting list of two hundred children. No- 
thing, howgver, could furnish a better foun- 
dation for our work, and we continue our 
acquaintance with the children after they 
leave the kindergarten, through club meet- 
ings after school-hours. In these various 
kinds of manual training are taught—wood- 
carving, basket-work, sewing, and drawing— 
the work followed by a frolic in the yard-or 
house. For the more intellectual the City 
History clubs furnish an outlet for their 


fondness for debating, at the same time giv- 
ing them much valuable information about 
their city and stimulating a devotion to its 


best interests. As the neighborhood has be- 
come more distinctly Jewish the number of 
clubs of a literary type has increased, es- 
pecially among the older boys and girls. 

Some of the boys’ clubs are called athletic, 
but as our facalties for exercise are very 
poor, and the neighborhood offers practically 
no others, they must be athletic chiefly in 
name. Realizing this need for physical de- 
velopment, a movement for a gymnasium has 
been started by one of the clubs; two of them 
have headed a subscription-list with five dol- 
lars each, and an entertainment is to be given 
by another for the benefit of the College Set- 
tlement gymnasium fund. Although a gym- 
nasium is a far-away dream, we are glad to 
encourage any efforts on the part of the boys 
and girls for the public good. Many of the 
clubs are largely social in character, for al- 
though lectures and talks are interspersed, 
the members are often too tired after a hard 
day’s work for anything but recreation, and 
the social side in all the work is emphasized 
as strongly as in the early days, when it was 
a chief feature. Sometimes the house im- 
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presses the visitor as a very gay place, but 
since we have the dance-halls and the Bowery 
with-its glittering seductions as rivals, we 
must offer great attractions. 

When a cooking-school and a music-school 
were established, we feared we might be- 
come too institutional, but as the social spirit 
pervades these also, there is no real danger. 
The eooking-classes are small in order that 
each pupil may learn thoroughly how to cook 
plain food. In the music-school, which now 
has one hundred pupils in its care, an op- 
portunity for good musical instruction is af- 
forded that is eagerly seized by these talented 
children. Some are so gifted that a musical 
career seems possible for them, and others 
have been enabled to become teachers and 
thus support themselves. Were it not for the 
Settlement school or some similar agency, 
this ability would have remained undevel- 
oped, and its possessors consigned to irksome 
factory-work, with a consequent loss to the 
world and themselves. Musicales are held 
for the pupils of the school, and the latter 
give concerts to which their friends are in- 
vited. As only good music is performed, the 
effects are far-reaching in a neighborhood 
where the street organ is the musical oppor- 
tunity afforded. 

Many things considered essential to happi- 
ness are lacking in the neighborhood; any 
one, however, with a love for natural beauty 
finds himself particularly destitute. The tree 
in our yard and the flowers in our front win- 
dow are among the rare signs of nature on 
the East Side. The flowers that are sent to 
us for distribution in the spring and summer 
help us to meet this need. The pleasure given 
by a few spring blossoms can scarcely be re- 
alized, and they are often treasured long 
after their beauty has faded. Excursions to 
the Park are frequent, and at our summer 
home at Mount Ivy, parties of twenty-five 
spend two weeks at a time. The house there 
accommodates four volunteer residents be- 
sides the head worker, who share the life of 
the children, and in the daily intercourse 
learn to know them better than they could in 
a whole winter of club-work. 

Here in Rivington Street, during the past 
winter, the resident force has numbered fif- 
teen, rooms for four workers being taken in 
a near-by tenement-house; in addition, about 
fifty associate workers spend several hours 
with us every week. 

Although none of the seven original resi- 
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dents are now here, 
several of the house- 
hold have lived here 
for a number of 
years, making the con- 
tinuity of the work 
possible. During the 
ten years of our ex- 
istence many young 
women have come and 
gone as residents. All 
look back upon the 
Settlement experience 
as one of the deepest 
of their lives, and feel 
that they received 
much more than they 
gave. To some it re- 
veals that many 
things which were re- 
garded as_ essential 
are merely superficial, 
that beauty of char- 
acter is the only thing 
that really counts 
anywhere, among rich 
and poor alike. 

The work which has 
been thus outlined 
represents the more per- 
sonal side of the Set- 


tlement’s activities, but there is another as- 
pect which has always been prominent, and 
which is emphasized more strongly than ever 
to-day, for as the neighborhood becomes more 
and more densely populated, and we find our- 
selves able to do less and less in proportion to 
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the numbers around 
us, we feel the need 
of helping the great 
mass of the people by 
other methods than 
the personal one. The 
public work which the 
residents of a Setile- 
ment are called upon 
to do is varied. None 
has ever proved more 
valuable than that of 
passing on, to those 
who have the power to 
improve them, the 
knowledge of condi- 
tions which close con- 
tact gives. This has 
been called for more 
than once‘ in relation 
to the tenement-house 
question. The _ Set- 
tlement has always 
been glad to join 
hands with every 
movement which has 
had for its object the 
eradication of some 
of the evils of which 
the Settlement com- 
plains, and with all 


those that were devoted to improving present 
As we urge upon our neighbors a 
more vital interest in public affairs we endea- 
vor to fulfil our duties as citizens. Our ideal 
is that the time maycome when the East Side 
of New York shall no longer be a reproach. 


While the members seize 
every opportunity to im- 
prove themselves, we feel 
that through the informal 
character of the club we can 
give them a little broader 
view of what true education 
is than.they would get else- 
where, and help them to ap- 
ply their accumulations of 
knowledge to the actual 
problems of life. This 
house and similar places are 
the only ones where the 
young people can meet, 
and which will prove to be 
a welcome and needed sub- 
stitute for the drinking sa- 
loon and the pool-room. 











T Des Moines, Iowa, will as- 
semble next week one of the 
most notable of the year’s 
gatherings of women. This is 





= thers, whose annual session is 
to take place in this city of the Middle West. 
When the congress was formed it was de- 
cided to hold the meetings annually at Wash- 
ington, but later this plan was changed, and 
the congress goes every third year, when the 
elections are combined with the meetings, to 
Washington, the intervening two meetings 
being held at various places throughout the 
country. Des Moines, therefore, is the first 
city to entertain the Mothers outside of Wash- 
ington, although it will receive them in their 
fourth annual session. 

Great preparations have been made for hon- 
orable reception and adequate entertainment 
to the membership of the congress. Governor 
Shaw of Iowa and Mayor Hortenbower head 
the list of State and municipal officers who 
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are co-operating with the prominent women 
of the city in welcoming the Mothers. Mrs. 
Isaac Lea Hillis is State regent for Iowa of 
the congress, and is chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements. To Mrs. Hillis’s enthu- 
siastic energy in support of the plan is large- 
ly due the presence of the congress next week 
at Des Moines. She is a representative pro- 
gressive woman, and stands for valuable work 
accomplished on philanthropic and sociologi- 
cal lines. Mrs. Leslie M. Shaw, as the wife of 
the Governor of Iowa, is a special object of 
interest just now, in view of the fact that her 
husband will be a strong candidate for Vice- 
Presidential honors. Mrs. Shaw serves on 
the advisory board of the State congress, and 
is deeply interested in the work of the organ- 
ization. An important social feature of the 
week will be the reception that Governor and 
Mrs. Shaw will give to the visiting Mothers 
at the beautiful Capitol. Mrs. J. J. Horten- 
bower, wife of Mayor Hortenbower, a promi- 
nent club woman and church-worker, will also 
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do much towards making the social side of 
the congress agreeable to the guests. Mrs. E. 
R. Clapp, chairman of entertainment and hos- 


pitality, is a former president of the widely 
known Des Moines Woman’s Club. Her ex- 
ecutive ability has been of great value in the 
preparation of the congress. She has divided 
the city into districts, and appointed scores of 
assistants to canvass for entertainments for 
the visitors, with the result that a perfect sys- 
tem has been established. Mrs. James H. 
Windsor, chairman of the social function 
committee, is another well-known club woman, 
a member of the executive board of the G. F. 
W. C., and also an ex-president of the Wo- 
man’s Club. The list of brilliant social en- 
tertainments scheduled for the week attests to 
her fitness for head of this important com- 
mittee. Other representative Des Moines wo- 
men have lent their aid in the preparations 
for the congress, and will undoubtedly reap 
the satisfying reward of a brilliant success. 

Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, the president of 
the congress, will preside at Des Moines. Mrs. 
Birney is the embodiment of the principles 
for which the congress stands, crystallizing 
in her own personality a tender, intelligent, 
and devoted motherhood. The progress and 
influence of this great organization are under- 
stood when her inspiring influence is felt. In 
addition to her work as chairman of the meet- 
ings, Mrs. Birney will give an address on 
Tuesday upon “ The Power of Organized Mo- 
therhood to Benefit Humanity.” 

The dominant note of this session of the 
congress is to be the effort towards influencing 
legislation for the care of dependent, neglect- 
ed, and misdemeaning children. Mrs. Fred- 
erick Schoff, of Philadelphia, vice-president 
of the congress, will open the subject in a 
résumé of the provisions in this respect al- 
ready made by the different States. As chair- 
man of a committee on industrial problems in 
the New Century Club of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Schoff outlined an investigation into the pro- 
visions made by States for this class of their 
population, with the definite purpose of at- 
tempting to secure, where needed, better laws 
in the matter. The Philadelphia Bar Asso- 
ciation placed its fine library at Mrs. Schoff’s 
disposal, and the work has been carried 
through to a successful completion. The New 
Century Club authorized the publication of 
the compilation, and under Mrs. Schoff’s edit- 
ing the valuable compendium of research will 
soon be within the reach of sociologists. 
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The National Congress of Mothers has for 
one of its definite aims the securing of better 
legislation for dependent children. 

The congress welcomes gladly the co-oper- 
ation of all clubs that can aid in the securing 
of better conditions for children. It appre- 
ciates the valuable assistance already given 
and the cordial sympathy expressed by other 
organizations. It feels that all must work 
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together to give the children every chance to 
develop the best that is in them. 

Some of the other speakers and topics are, 
in brief, “ The Science of Child Study,” by 
Dr. Chrisman, Professor of Paidology in the 
Kansas State Normal School; “ Parents’ 
Duty to the Boy in Fitting Him to Become an 
Intelligent Citizen,” by Hon. Henry Sabin, 
of Iowa; “ What the Kindergarten Effects in 
Woman’s Education,” by Miss Caroline T. 
Haven, President International Kindergarten 
Association; Miss Mary S. Garrett, of the 
Penn School for Teaching Speech to Deaf 
Children, will speak on the “ Development of 
Opportunities for Deaf Children.” The train- 
ing and care of young children will occupy 


one session. M. H. W. 
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(SE aN HE Princess Victoria, the only 
daughter of the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, is being 


i, rt 
by brought up in a homely Dutch 
fashion. The Emperor once 
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eee said: “I could wish no better 


for the men of my nation than that the girls 
of Germany should follow the example of 
their Empress and devote their lives, as she 
does, to the cultivation of the three great K’s— 
Kirche, Kinder, and Kiiche.” And it may be 
readily understood that a woman whose life 
is bound by church, children, and kitchen 
will thoroughly train her daughter in the do- 
mestic virtues. 

The little Princess knows nothing of 
pomp, luxury, or self-indulgence. She gets 
up at six o’clock in the morning, and until 
one o’clock, the hour when the imperial fam- 
ily dines, is busy with her tutors. Her mind 
and body are carefully watched over by her 
mother. Her play hours are as systemati- 
cally arranged as her study hours. There 
were already six sons when this little daugh- 
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ter was born to the house of Hohenzollern, 
and the coming of a baby sister was a happy 
event. There is rowing or the lake with her 
brothers, riding on her pet pony, picnicking 
in the woods of the park, and long botanizing 
expeditions, with her mother as companion, 
through the beautiful grounds that surround 
the palace at Potsdam. 

Princess Victoria has an intense love for 
animals. She has pets of many kinds—dogs, 
a big white cat, birds, fish, squirrels, and rab- 
bits, and it is her daily delight to feed them 
with her own hands. She is a quiet, amiable, 
affectionate little girl, with much of her mo- 
ther’s sweetness of nature. 


Miss Jeannette L. Gilder, editor of the 
Critic,is one of the best-known women writers 
in this country. She has written a number of 
short stories, essays, a clever book, Taken by 
Siege, and has contributed many articles and 
book reviews to leading newspapers. Her 
most recent achievement is the successful 
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dramatization of Sien- 


kiewicz’s Quo Vadis, 
which has been running 
at the Herald Square 
Theatre 

Miss Gilder wields a 
forcible and trenchant 
pen. Her style is mas- 
culine in its strength 
and directness. As a 
reviewer she has but 
few equals. In appear- 
ance she gives the same 
idea of strength that 
characterizes her work. 
She has an earnest, 
kindly face, lit up by 
pleasant brown eyes. 
She is a charming con- 
versationalist, and is 
well known in both so- 
cial and literary circles 
in New York. 


Wilhelmina Helena Paulina Maria, Queen 
ot the Netherlands,. is the ruler not only of 
Holland, but its colonial dependencies in 
South America and the East and West 
Indies. These dependencies are rich and ex- 
tensive, and contain a population six times 
that of Holland. Queen Wilhelmina, by 
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reason of her youth, 
beauty, and winsome- 
ness, is the most inter- 
esting of the crowned 
heads of Europe. She 
has strong individual- 
ity and independence 
of character. That 
she has. a will of her 
own was clearly shown 
when she recalled a 
whole issue of postage- 
stamps because her 
portrait on them repre- 
sented her as looking 
too girlish. 

She was only eigh- 
teen when, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1898, she was 
crowned Queen. A\l- 
though young in years, 
she had been most 
carefully trained for 
the responsibilities and duties that awaited 
her. Her education had been thorough and 
practical. The study of geography had been 
combined with a survey of the political and 
economic conditions of the various countries 
of the world; in arithmetic she was made ac- 
quainted with the details of finance, loans, 
and monetary systems. She also received in- 
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struction in the Constitution of the Nether- 
lands, political laws and economy, and colo- 
nial institutions, and on the army and navy 
in their relation to the crown. The bass-re- 
lief published here is the design for the coin 
of the realm which was finally accepted by 
the young Queen as satisfactory. 


Through the recent death of his brother in 
South Africa, Lord Terence Blackwood .suc- 
ceeded to the title of 
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the Khalifa was sealed. He is now with 
General Sir Redvers Buller’s forces in South 
Africa, where his recent capture by the Boers 
and subsequent escape have been fully chron- 
icled in the daily papers. 

Lieutenant Churchill is, first of all, a sol- 
dier. He loves danger, and welcomes ad- 
venture eagerly, but he has also found time 
to combine with his military occupations the 
duties of an enterprising war correspondent. 

His first book, The 





Earl of Ava. He has, 
however, decided to 
be known as Lord 
Clandeboye—a_ title 
derived from the 
family estate near 
Belfast. Lady 
Clandeboye was, be- 
fore her marriage, 
Miss Flora Davis, 
the only daughter of 
John H. Davis, of 
24 Washington 
Square, North. She 
was considered one 
of the prettiest and 
one of the best-gown- 
ed women in New 
York society. She 
was married to Lord 
Terence Blackwood 
in Paris in 1893, his 
father, the Marquis 
of Dufferin, being 
then ambassador 
from the Court of 
St. James to Paris. 
Lord Clandeboye is 
in the British diplo- 
matic service, and is 
now stationed at 
Stockholm. 





Lieutenant Win- 
ston Spencer 
Churchill, the eldest son of Lady Randolph 
Churchill, though but twenty-five years old, 
has already distinguished himself as both a 
soldier and a writer. He has seen active 
military service on three continents—as a 
member of General Suarez Valdez’s staff in 
Cuba in 1895, on the frontier of India, and 
in the Sudan. He is a member of the Fourth 
Hussars, and took part in the historic charge 
of the Twenty-first Lancers when the fate of 
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Story of Malakand 
Field Force, abounds 
in vigorous descrip- 
tions and brilliant 
word-painting. Last 
summer he stood for 
Parliament at the bye- 
election in Oldham, 
but was defeated, de- 
spite the campaigning 
done in his behalf by 
his brilliant mother. 
His latest book is 
Savarola: a Tale of the 
Revolution in Lau- 
cania. 


Lady Mary Sack- 
ville, who has been 
the guest of Mrs. 
George Gould for 
some weeks, is the 
daughter of the 
seventh Earl of De 
La Warr, and cousin 
of ‘the present earl, 
who was brought 
into prominence re- 
cently as the director 
of a number of the 
companies projected 
by Mr. Hooley. The 
family name of the 
De La Warrs was 
originally Sackville- 
West, but of late years the name has been 
simply written Sackville. Lady Mary Sack- 
ville is known as one of the cleverest amateur 
actresses in England, and a young woman 
who is thoroughly capable of managing her 
own financial matters. Since her arrival in 
New York she has been the recipient of many 
attentions from the set of which Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, Mrs. Hermann Oe6celrichs, and 
Mrs. Gould are the most striking members. 























ELOON drew himself up with 
an impatient movement. 

“Then why do you go?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, I want to go and sing. 
You don’t know what a flatter- 
ing offer I’ve had. But I have such dreadful 
thoughts come into my mind.” 

“ What thoughts ?”’ 

“ That I might die over there—that I might 
die away from you, Mr. Meloon. If you have 
a strong, true friend, the thought of death is 
not dreadful—if you can be near that friend 
at the last moment. Or, if I might sing the 
most glorious strain that ever came from hu- 
man lips, and then drop down dead—and so 
an end of it.” 

She was now looking up at her companion, 
who was standing stiffly beside her, his eyes 
having a glazed sort of appearance as they 
were set straight forward. 

“You are very morbid,” he said. 

“Do you think so?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ Will the men come back soon?” again. 

“ Not yet. They’ve gone down to the other 
sugar orchard. The dogs went with them.” 

“TI know where the other orchard is; I 
know just how it looks this lovely day. I 
dread to have Lotos come; yet I long to see 
him.” 

“Why do you dread seeing him?” 

“ Because I shall ery, and if I cry I may 
lose what little self-control I have left. It 
touches me so to be here again; I was so 
happy here.” 

“Will you stop talking like that?” with a 
sudden fury in his voice, and turning towards 
Billy as if he might seize her and throw her 
out among the trees. 

She did not shrink; she met his eyes, which 
had flung off that haze, and which were now 
clear and shining. 
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Something reckless came into her face. 

Instead of replying, she took a few steps 
away from the door. A puff of wind blew the 
loose hair about her forehead. She put up 
both hands to push the hair back, and she 
held her hands there as she said: 

“ Sometimes I think that this singing, this 
taking the parts of love and passion, and 
sometimes of wickedness, vitiates one’s na- 
ture. I throw myself into the parts so—I 
try to forget what I really am. I have mo- 
ments when I don’t want to know right from 
wrong—oh, worse than that—when I’m will- 
ing to go wrong.” 

She had spoken hurriedly. She dropped 
her hands and hastened back to the man; who 
had not changed his attitude in the doorway. 

“ Mr. Meloon,” she said, now speaking slow- 
ly, “are you disappointed in me? Do you 
think I’m wicked ?” 

“T can’t be disappointed in you,” he an- 
swered, hoarsely. 

“Can’t you?” 

“No—no. You might do any dreadful 
thing —I should not be disappointed — you 
would still be yourself—yourself.” 

He pushed his hat back, and passed his 
hand across his forehead. 


“T’m glad of that—I’m glad of that. I’m 
going to try and not be too wicked. I want 


you to respect me always—that is, there are 
not many minutes when I forget that. And 
1 have been afraid that you didn’t understand 
that I did not deceive Vane. You didn’t 
think I deceived Vane, did you?” 

“No,” in the same indistinct voice. 

“T told him that I didn’t love him, and 
never should love him; but I liked him, you 
know. I said that the fancy I had once for 
him was gone long ago, and would never come 
back. He thinks it will come back; but it 
won’t. Mr. Meloon, you mustn’t think I’m 
bold and unwomanly, but I did long to say 
this to you before I went to England. It’s 
not very much to go to England, but there’ll 
be such an ocean between us, and anything 
might happen. And I might have those des- 
perate feelings come over me—about the 
poison, you know. I’m sure you'll always be 
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a friend to mother. And I’ve made my will 
and left her all the law allows a wife to leave, 
except a few keepsakes for Vane.” Here 
silly paused; she smiled slightly, and con- 
tinued: “ What a morbid, foolish thing I am! 
But I feel better, now I’ve said these things 
to you. And you're sure”—becoming very 
grave—* that you don’t think me bold and 
unwomanly ¢” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE SUGAR ORCHARD 


ELOON took a momentary refuge in a 
quick, bodily movement. He turned 
and went into the “lean-to” shed, 

where were piled the big sticks of wood that 
were used under the boiler. He brought a 
couple of these and arranged them carefully 
in the fire. He raked the coals forward, then 
pushed a few of them back with the heel of 
his boot. 

Billy watched him absorbedly. He returned 
to her with a set face, on which still lingered 
a slight flush from the fire. 

“T think you the most womanly of women,” 
he said, earnestly. 

She covered her face with her hands for an 
instant. When she removed her hands she 
pulled off her gloves and thrust them into her 
coat pocket. She walked from the door into 
the hut. 

“ Where’s the ladle?” she asked, in a light 
tone. “ Let’s try the sap again. When is it 
time to syrup down? I used to long to smell 
this odor of boiling sap.” 

Before Meloon could reply there was the 
sound of voices, the breaking of twigs, the 
trampling of feet down the path. 

“The men are coming,” said Meloon, hur- 
riedly; then still more quickly: “Give me 
your hand an instant, Billy. There.” 

He held the hand closely, looking down into 
her eyes. 

“T wish,” he said, in a half-whisper—*T 
wish that we might be true to—to the best. 
We shall never be sorry, shall we, if we are 
true to the best?” 

Billy spoke, but inarticulately. She bent 
down and kissed the man’s roughened hand, 
and tears dropped upon it. 

“Don’t!” he cried, “or I shall take you in 
my arms and run away with you.” 

His voice was so strange that Billy shrank. 

Meloon stepped by her to the door just as 
three men and two dogs came into sight. 
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Lotos ran nosing eagerly here and there, 
his bit of a tail wagging with swift interroga- 
tion. 

Billy sprang forward. 

“ Here—here!” she said, and the dog jump- 
ed at her. 

She was crying openly now. The men 
stared at this woman, who was dressed as no 
one in those parts ever dressed, and who 
seemed not to care how the dog’s feet soil- 
ed her silk and velvet. She kissed the dog’s 
face, then held it between her hands and 
gazed at it, the jewels gleaming on her hands. 
Then one of the men exclaimed: 

“Why, it’s Mis’ Armstrong’s daughter— 
ain’t it, Meloon ?” 

Meloon nodded, and walked down the hill, 
stopping to look into a sap-bucket that hung 
on a tree, examining it with a concentrated 
gaze that saw nothing whatever. He was 
listening to Billy’s voice as she greeted these 
men and shook hands with them. They were 
the same men who had worked for him last 
spring, when Billy had been making butter, 
and at noons coming up to the sugar-house. 
He heard her cordial tones; he wondered that 
they gave no hint of any stress of feeling; 
but at the same time he was thankful that 
they did not. These country people were 
sometimes curiously sharp-eyed, even when 
they seemed dull, and they dearly loved a 
morsel of gossip. They knew all over the 
mountain-side when “ a feller went home with 
a gal from prayer-meetin’,” and they discussed 
the incident from a hundred points of view. 
If a horse at the village limped on a certain 
day the fact was known by nightfall in the 
remotest hamlet; and was it a spavin, or was 
his knee cut open by a stumble? It was these 
people who had decided long ago that Meloon 
would finally marry his housekeeper, and that 
such a marriage was about the right thing. 

“As for that gal they call Billy—did you 
hear her sing in meetin’ one Sunday when 
she was livin’ on the Meloon farm? You did? 
Waal, the cold shivers kep’ runnin’ down my 
back all through the sermon, jest thinkin’ of 
the way she sung. ’Twa’n’t fittin’. I remem- 
ber the minister preached about the Babylon- 
ish woman, ’n’ ever sence then I’ve had that 
Armstrong gal ’n’ the Babylonish woman 
mixed up in my mind.” 

“She made splendid butter; she took the 
first prize for butter at the fair, you remem- 
ber.” 

Then there were shakings of the head, and 
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an expression of the opinion that a girl who 
could “ set in the choir ’n’ sing like that was 
queer, ‘even if she did make good butter. 
’Tain’t everything to make butter,” was the 
conclusion. 

While Meloon still stood by the maple 
where the sap was dripping into the bucket, 
Billy came to him. 

“ There was something else I wanted to say 
to you,” she remarked. “I feel hurried, some- 
how. But there’s something else. Won’t you 
go down to the house with me? We can talk 
on the way.” 

In a few moments the two started, going 
slowly over the rough path, and in silence at 
first, the dogs with them, Lotos keeping close 
to the heels of his mistress, and occasionally 
leaping up on-her skirts, panting to reach her 
face. 

Presently they came to a little open space 
where the sun shone and the wind did not 
blow. Billy paused in her walk. 

“T want to consult you,” she said. “ You’re 
wise as well as strong.” She smiled. 

They stood in the little patch of sunlight. 
From here they could see the chimneys and 
roof of the house, and a stretch of the lane 
behind it. 

“T have a great many letters,” said Billy, 
abruptly. 

Meloon stood quiet, his face showing how 
keen was his attention. 

Billy had taken her gloves from her pocket 
and was twisting them in her fingers, her eyes 
fixed on what she was doing. 

“Ever so many people write to me,” she 
continued, after a pause, “ because I’m a pop- 
ular singer, you know. I think it’s always 
that way. Girls and men fall in love with me 
—fancy they do—more girls than men, I 
should say. It’s such an old story now that 
I don’t read many of the letters—Bashy at- 
tends to them; if there is anything she thinks 
I ought to read she tells me. But there’s 
one person who sends a letter every day—I 
always read that—I don’t quite understand—” 
Here Billy paused, apparently for the simple 
reason that words had become so difficult to 
Meloon did not speak. “ No, I don’t 
understand why I feel as I do about these 
letters. I don’t think I could do without 
them now—only we can do without many 
things that we think are necessary. Are you 
listening, Mr. Meloon? I hope I sha’n’t bore 
you. Perhaps I ought not to take it for grant- 
ed that you will be interested.” 
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Meloon was aware that she looked at him 
wistfully; he was aware of this, though he 
did not meet her glance. 

“Tam listening. I am deeply interested,” 
he answered. 

“It’s a great mystery,” she resumed, “ and 
perhaps that’s one reason why I’m so inter- 
ested; but it can only-be a small reason, 
though, for I should have tired of them long 
ago, in that case.” 

She paused and seemed to be thinking 
deeply. Then she exclaimed: 

“TI live such a strange life that I hardly 
know what is real. But these letters have 
come to seem to me a part of my very self— 
something I must have. And they may stop 
at any time. It is some one’s whim to send 
them; after a time the whim will cease to 
have power; and what shall I do then?” 

“ Who is the writer?” asked Meloon. 

He remembered what Hildreth had told 
him of these epistles. 

“T don’t know. That’s the mystery. Some- 
times I think I'll make every effort to dis- 
cover the author, and then I ask myself, 
What do I care? I might be thoroughly dis- 
illusioned, and I’ve made up my mind to hug 
my illusions—they’re all that make life worth 
living.” 

Here she paused again, and her companion 
waited in silence. As he waited he saw Hil- 
dreth appear in the lane behind the house 
and stroll along it. Meloon’s hands involun- 
tarily closed themselves tightly as they hung 
by his sides. 

“Often there’s not more than a line or 
two, just to wish me good-morning. I have 
them in the morning, you know. A line— 
* May the day be bright to you!’—once it was, 
‘God bless you!’ And the day is brighter to 
me for having the message. They are always 
type-written ; there’s not a personal hint about 
them. Indeed, their outward appearance is 
as impersonal as if they were bits of a news- 
paper that I picked up somewhere. They are 
not love-letters in any sense, though the writer 
does betray a kind of interest in me; but he 
has never hinted that he knows that I am a 
singer.” 

“Tle? How do you know this person is a 
man?” quickly from Meloon. 

“T can’t explain that, but I do know it, and 
he wishes me well; oh, I feel so strongly that 
he wishes me well; and the thought of his in- 
terest gives me strength day and night. I 
often think of him when I sing, and wonder 
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if he has ever heard me. But the most curi- 
ous part of my feeling is that everything 
seems disembodied—I can’t tell you exactly 
what I mean. But it isn’t love, or passion; 
it is as if we were both spirits, and yet not 
that, either. In fact, I don’t understand, so 
I can’t explain. But I wanted to tell you, 
Mr. Meloon; since I’ve known you I’ve had a 
belief that you would care to hear. I love to 
tell you things, and now I’ve told you about 
the type-writer—that’s what Bashy and I call 
him—though we don’t talk about him. Some- 
times his letters are several pages long; I 
can’t imagine why they stimulate and help 
me I’m wondering if I shall have them 
when I get to England. Someway the writer 
always knows where Iam. It’s a real mystery. 
Perhaps it would be easily solved if I should 
try to solve it, but I don’t try, and I’ve made 
Vane take his oath that he won’t try. I feel 
sure that when I do know I shall have no 
more letters. And I want them; I’m fright- 
ened when I think how much I want them. I 
don’t understand myself at all. I must be a 
many-sided, superficial kind of a creature.” 

In the silence that followed the two could 
hear the robins calling to each other, proclaim- 
ing that spring had come again, and that this 
world was a fine world altogether. 

“What does Hildreth think of all this?” 

At last Meloon put this question. 

“Vane? Oh, sometimes he laughs and 
sometimes he swears. Once in a while I show 
him one of the letters, but he doesn’t care for 
them; he sees nothing in them; only he calls 
them clever. It isn’t because they are clever 
that I care for them; it’s because they are for 
me—they are for me—as nothing else has 
ever been. Now shall we go on?” 

They went on down the hill, and soon met 
Hildreth, who shook hands warmly with Me- 
loon, and whom the elder man thought looked 
thin and worn. There was a vertical mark 
between the handsome brows, and an uneasy 
compression of the lips. 

A moment after he had joined them Billy 
said she would hurry on, and she did so, leav- 
ing the two men together. They watched her 
as she went swiftly down the path; then Vane 
kicked viciously at a rotten stump of a tree. 
The wet fragments flew up into the air, dif- 
fusing an odor of mould. 

“T’ve a great mind to ask you to take me 
back on the farm, Meloon,” he exclaimed. 
“T’ve made a damned mistake; and the worst 
of it is, I’d do it right over again, if I could.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 
CHANGING HIS MIND 
anys turned with an abrupt move- 


ment towards his companion. 
“Do what right over again?” he 
asked. 

“Why, marry her, of course. What’s hap- 
pened to you, Meloon? You look as if you'd 
seen a ghost.” 

“Ghosts? I’m seeing them all the time— 
ghosts of what might have been. We’re all 
haunted, I reckon.” 

“Haunted? Yes; so am I. Take me on 
the farm again, Meloon, will you?” 

“Do you mean that?” sharply. “ Would 
you let your wife go to England without you?” 

Hildreth repeated the words, “ Without 
me?” and then he burst into a laugh so loud 
that Billy, far down the hill, heard it, and 
half hesitated in her walk. 

“You call her my wife, do you? Well, I 
suppose I do have a legal claim on her. She’s 
the most tantalizing, maddening creature that 
God ever made. I’ve had fifty minds to run 
away from her; but I don’t.go. Now here’s 
a chance to let her run away from me. She 
and Bashy can go just as well without me.” 

Hildreth kicked at the stump again. 

“Tf I eut the whole thing,” he went- on, 
“T’m almost sure I should be better off. I 
thought if we were married I could win her. 
I was an idiot. She’s further away than 
ever. She'll sit in a room with me and look 
over my head by the hour together, not know- 
ing I’m there. And, Meloon, I wish you 
could hear her sing now. Nobody ever sang 
like her; people are wild about her. And no 
wonder. When she sings a love song at me 
it nearly kills me. I can’t help its seeming as 
if she meant it, and longing to have her mean 
it, and knowing all the time that she doesn’t 
mean it, and never will. I’ve got it into my 
head that she is thinking of some one when 
she sings like that, and that makes me furi- 
ous. It’s vile of me, I know, to suspect such 
a thing, but how am I going to help it? And 
the cursed idea grows upon me. I can’t stay 
with her, and I can’t leave her; so there I am 
swinging this way and that, and in hell all 
the time. If I could only make up my mind 
to tell her to go to England without me; I’m 
trying to screw myself up to it every mo- 
ment. Can’t you reach out a helping hand to 
a fellow, Meloon ?” 

TO BE 
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HE gown a girl 
wears when she 


is graduated is 
naturally an impor- 
tant one to her, and 
although graduating 
gowns have been in 
style for many years, 
and there are certain 
immutable points 
about them to be fol- 
lowed every season, 
there is as much dif- 
ference in the fash- 
ions for them as in 
anything else that a 
girl wears. An ex- 
ception to this state- 
ment is perhaps that 
white is almost in- 
variably chosen as 
the correct color. As 
a rule, girls in the 
same class prefer to 
dress alike, and white 
being a generally be- 
coming color, is apt 
to be selected. 
Graduating gowns 
are more in demand 
for Commencement 
exercises in the early 
summer than at any 
other time of the 
year, and,  conse- 
quently, thinner ma- 
terials can be em- 
ployed in their mak- 
ing. Latterly the 
sensible plan has pre- 
vailed that these 
gowns shall be made 
in a fashion to make 
them suitable’ to 
wear at different en- 
tertainments during 
the summer. The 
guimpe dress, all re- 
ports to the contrary 
notwithstanding, has 
not gone out of 
style. It is particu- 
larly suitable for a 
graduating gown, as 
the gown may then 
be worn afterwards 
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for an evening dress 
without the yoke, or 
rather without the 
guimpe, with yoke 
and sleeves in one. 
Dotted nets and 
dotted muslins are 
much used for these 
gowns, and _ point 
desprit is particu- 
larly fashionable. It 
comes in several dif- 
ferent qualities, and 
in a wide range of 
prices. In buying 
any quality the mate- 
rial must be careful- 
ly examined for fear 
of defects, as in some 
veilings are to be 
found little imper- 
fections that affect 
their durability. The 
skirts are made with 
rows of shirring 
around the hips and 
at back, the shirrings 
on heavy cords, or 
with the skirt that 
has a seam directly 
down the front, then 
two narrow gored 
breadths on which 
are bias tucks that 
meet in a point in 
front. Across the 
front goes only a 
narrow ruffle edged 
with white satin rib- 
bon, or with lace, and 
the sides are in flat 
pleats. The bodice 
has a bertha or fichu; 
if the former, it is 
trimmed with narrow 
white satin ribbon, 
while the latter 
should have a lace 
ruffle. The yoke and 
sleeves may be of 
lace, or of the net in 
narrow tucks, but the 
tucks must be on the 
bias; this is a diffi- 
cult matter to man- 
age, but is much 
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more effective than any other way that it is 
worth attempting. With this gown there 
should be worn an under-skirt of plain white 
lawn or cambric, trimmed with ruffles edged 
with lace, for the net does not look well over 
anything else. Worn over a silk lining it re- 
quires a second skirt. 

Quite old-fashioned and picturesque are the 
gowns made with embroidered ruffles. A wide 
ruffle goes around the foot of the skirt, and 
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two narrow ones above, each ruffle headed by 
narrow tucks; the skirt itself is gored, has 
considerable fulness in the back, but that ful- 
ness is gathered into a very narrow space. 
The bodice is made in what is called baby 
fashion—that is, it is cut low, with a little 
fulness, is finished around the neck with shir- 
ring, but is always worn with a deep cape col- 
lar of embroidery and embroidered sleeves, 
and the collar itself is low in the neck. 
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HOW THE GRADUATE’S HAIR IS DRESSED. 


The wide satin belt fastened with a fancy 
buckle or jewelled button is worn with gradu- 
ating gowns; but it must be admitted that 
with all frocks of thin materials a much more 
becoming effect is gained by a narrow belt of 
ribbon with long sash ends. It is the fashion, 
at present, to have sashes tied at the left side, 
and to have them edged with fringe, though 
the prettiest gowns are those that have the 
wide ribbon sashes tied at the back. All these 
little points in sashes and belts are generally 
decided upon by each individual graduating 
class, for there is almost always a class color 
that has to be shown in the belt or sash, or 
in the ribbon that trims the bodice, in bows, 
er rosettes. With the present style of dress 
there is not much ribbon trimming possible ou 
the bodice; rosettes and bows can be put at 
the left side, except when trimmings of white 
satin ribbons are used; for two kinds of rib- 
bons cannot be combined in either colors or 
materials. 





. - _ ene CLOSE-FITTING JACKET. 
CROSS-TUCKED ETON, 


SILK COATS 


Periodically a fashion will-appear that is 
taken up by everybody, young and old, and 
lasts for a surprising length of time. When 
this happens there is apt to be a practical 
reason for it. At the moment silk coats are 
in high favor, with so many reasons why they 
should be, one can only wonder why their 
popularity has been delayed. Although it is 
now three years since the first was seen, only 
this summer has the fashion become general. 

The smartest of all the silk coats are those 
of medium length, to be worn while driving, 
or with some elaborately fashioned costume. 
They are worn by young as well as by older 
women, but are more suitable for the latter, 
and are, in fact, the prettiest garment that 
SHORT SILK COAT. an older woman can wear. They are made THE HALF-LENGTH CoAT. 
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with yokes in the back and with some fulness 
beneath, or fall loose from the shoulders like 
a sacque-coat, or are half-fitting at the back 
and sides, and have straight fronts. They are 
slashed, and have knife-pleatings let in of 
black or white lace or embroidered chiffon; 
have deep collars of embroidered chiffon, or 
heavy lace and jabots of lace down the front. 
They have the old-fashioned sleeve, close-fit- 
ting to below the elbow, whence it gracefully 
widens towards the hand, and is finished in- 
side with ruffles of lace. These garments are 
light in weight, being lined with the thin- 
nest of silks or satins, and are smart and use- 
ful. In buying any taffeta silk the risk that 
it will crack is present; those with a soft fin- 
ish and in the more expensive qualities are 
most reliable. This style of coat can also be 
made of satin or of silk in the embroidered or 
brocaded patterns. 

The silk Eton coats are so extremely popu- 
lar there is danger that they will become com- 
mon. As, however, it is impossible to make 
them up in the cheap silks with any hope of 
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their durability, they may not have the wide- 
spread popularity that eventually drives out 
any style at all distinctive. ‘ These Eton 
jackets are made short at the back, and have 
either pointed or rounded fronts. There is 
no fixed law as to the length in front, which 
should be that which is becoming. Stitched 
satin or lace revers are used, or sometimes 
revers are altogether omitted. They are cut 
with high collars in the back, or have no col- 
lars, and follow the lines of the cloth Etons 
very closely. A-style that was popular last 
year in Paris, but of which only a few models 
were seen over here, is greatly in demand at 
present. This is made in tucked taffeta, the 
tucks running down to a point in the back, 
and is trimmed with bands of plain taffeta 
heavily stitched. The sleeves are small, fin- 
ished with stitched bands, and the revers are 
also stitched. 

The perfectly plain Eton coats made in silk 
are particularly smart, but are not to be found 
among the cheaper varieties. They have a 
yoke in the back and three seams. The fronts 
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THE NEW CUT IN SILK SKIRTS. 


have double revers, the outside ones stitched, 
and fastened with stitched bands and fancy 
buttons; the revers are cut so that the jacket 
can be worn open in the blazer fashion. A 
very pretty style of coat that is not exactly 
an Eton, but is on that plan, has short round 
tabs at the back and a belt with a buckle in 
the back. This belt slips under at the side 
seams, leaving the fronts to hang straight; 
the entire jacket is covered with narrow tucks 
put on in clusters of four, with the tucks 
turned so that they face one another. Oddly 
enough, the sleeves are quite plain, but have 
tucked bands around the wrists. They are 
put in the armholes so that they stand out a 
little, and have stitched points over the top, 
thus giving more breadth to the shoulders, 
and in consequence improve the usual appear- 
ance of the figure in lines of tucks. An ef- 
fective finish to these jackets can be gained 
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by a collar that flares just from the shoul- 
ders around the back of the neck, and has 
little pointed revers in front. The jacket 
fronts and collar must be faced with white 
satin ribbon, which is always becoming, and 
can be renewed easily. Only white should be 
combined with these jackets; to put a bright 
color with the black is to destroy at once the 
smart and distinctive look of the jacket. With 
these coats the false fronts are much cooler 
than shirt-waists, and for warm weather the 
coats will be worn with the false fronts—a 
fashion particularly appreciated by stout wo- 
men, to whom shirt-waists are unbecoming. 
For midsummer wear these jackets will be 
made up in the new India and China silks. 
Although in these fabrics they do not look so 
smart as when made of taffeta, the gain in 
coolness will make the fashion popular. 

Every one of the new summer gowns shows 
that there is to be a 
great change in the 
trimming of the 
neck. When it is be- 
coming, the waist 
will be cut low, and 
the old-fashioned 
round collars of lace 
or embroidery will be 
worn. This style can 
be made more be- 
coming if the waist 
is opened a little at 
the throat, in V 
. shape. The round 
line is trying to most 
faces, and it will be 
rather difficult for 
women to adopt this 
style at once., 


A. T. Asumore. 
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THE NEW GOLF WAISTCOAT. 


A NEW 


HE latest evolution of the 
woven golf jacket has brought 
it into the form of a double- 
breasted waistcoat that close- 
ly resembles the brilliant vests 
worn by riders and fashionable 

sportsmen generally. All the bright Tatter- 

sall shades are repeated in the new garmenis, 
and polka dots, Scotch plaids, fancy and plain 
stripes are included in the designs employed, 
and in as great a variety of outline. The new 
jackets are intended to be worn with severe 
tailor-made suits, under golf capes or other 
wraps. They are an especially happy device 
for the securing of comfort during an ocean 
voyage. The sleeveless forms of these jack- 
ets are made especially for use with tailor 
gowns. With such the waistcoat effect that 
is especially sought for is heightened by fill- 
ing in the small V at the neck, with a smart 
four-in-hand or Ascot tie worn with a stiff 
linen collar. An entire golf set of unshrinka- 
ble Australian wool, which is the medium in 
which the new garments are made, consists of 

a jacket, Tam o’ Shanter, and long stockings. 

The last are usually of black, with the 

“cuff” of plaid or tone to correspond with 

the jacket and cap. 

The only ornamentation of the waistcoats 
lies in the single or double row of gilt but- 
tons that fasten them, and in the diversity 
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of weave employed. A_ scarlet jacket is 
made with six vertical tucks in black, woven 
on each side of the front. Another, of the 
same brilliant tone, is woven in tiny figured 
squares, the centre of each being decorated 
by a cross stitch of Tattersall green silk. The 
shape of the last described differs from many 
others in having rounded points in the front 
that reach below the waist-line after the fash- 
tion of newcloth boleros and coats. All of the 
jackets are unlined. The edges are bound 
with silk ribbon that harmonizes with the 
predominating color in the body of the gar- 
ment. Silk sleeves of fashionable cut, in- 
cluding the flare cuff and embroidered ruffle, 
are introduced in some of the new waistcoats, 
and convert the latter into a jaunty garment 
that may be worn without other wrap. The 
long stockings are usually made to order, but 
the Tam o’ Shanters and jackets are on ex- 
hibition at all the leading haberdashers’. 

On the links or on shipboard, where prac- 
tically the same garments are correct and 
comfortable, the bright colors are most pleas- 
ing to the eye. Naturally the golfing red 
and green are the prevailing tints in use: 

The woman who is clever with her knit- 
ting-needles, and who know the many intri- 
cate stitches which were the pride of the 
grandmothers of this generation, will find in 
this new fashion a boon for quiet hours. 
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MUSLIN GOWN 


HE question of 
summer gowns 
that shall be pic- 

turesque, fashionable, 
and at the same time 
practical and simple to 
make is one that great- 
ly puzzles the home 
dressmaker and her nu- 


ments that appear 
beautiful in pictures 
often lose in attraction 
when attempt is made 
to reproduce’ them. 
This happens some- 
times from haste, and 
as often because the 
dressmaker undertak- 
ing them is handicap- 
ped by being obliged 
to substitute other 
trimmings than those 
called for, owing to be- 





FANCY 


PIQUE FROCK. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 292. 


ing a distance away 
from the shops that 
provide the novelties of the day. There 


comes up the difficulty of obtaining a choice 
of “ all-over ” embroideries, fancy ready-tuck- 
ed materials which are such a boon to the city 
dressmaker, fancy pleatings and ruchings 
such as may be effected only by the elaborate 
machinery that is now included in the work- 
rooms of metropolitan gownmakers. Seldom 
or never are such appliances to be found in 
the home sewing-room. The fine pleatings 
of mousseline de soie and taffeta that require 
such a nicety of handling, and yet are so fash- 
ionable when finished, are practically impossi- 
ble to accomplish in the home. There are few 
towns, however small, that do not include lit- 
tle fancy-work shops where one’s own mate- 
rial may be pleated to order at so much per 
yard, and the local tailor is always glad of the 
pressing and button-hole making, which he 


merous assistants. Gar- 


ean afford to do better and at a lower price 
than that paid to the seamstress for the time 
consumed in this work; and generally the lo- 
cal merchant carries a desirable stock of 
ready-made ruchings, pleated mousselines 
and insertions such as abound in the dress- 
making of to-day. All these simplify home 
sewing and make it possible for the patient 
needle- woman with ideas to fashion very 





MUSLIN 


GOWN WITH GREEK SLEEVES. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 291. 
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dainty costumes at a comparatively small out- 
lay. 

The making up of the muslin gown the 
bodice of which is published now for the first 
time in pattern form may include as many 
of these novelties as purse may permit or 
fancy dictate. It may also be made as plain- 
ly as circumstances prescribe without dimin- 
ishing its style. The costume is one that is 
admirably adapted for garden parties, Com- 
mencement exercises, or afternoon wear. The 
pattern may be obtained in five sizes, viz., 32, 
34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure. Al- 
though distinctly youthful in character, if 
done in black lawn, organdie, or muslin with 
Chantilly insertions, and worn with white or 
black fichu of mousseline and lower sleeves 
of same, the design is a charming one for 
mature figures. 

The skirt has been pictured in a previous 
issue of Harper’s Bazar, and is numbered 
267 in the cut-paper-pattern list. It is a sev- 
en-gore garment, with a wide flare at the foot 
of each gore, and a line of perforations show- 
ing position for the placing of the uppermost 
row of insertion. Before applying this trim- 
ming the breadths of the skirt should be 
stitched up and pressed. The insertion is 
then applied in position and stitched on both 
edges, after which the material is to be cut 
out underneath. If desired, a flaring or cir- 
cular ruffle may be attached at the perforated 
line. The skirt pattern does not provide for 
this; the outlines of such a ruffle may be ob- 
tained by cutting a pattern of the lower part 
of the flare skirt and basting same together in 
circular form. The ruffle may then be cut 
out of any material, with what is practically 
a seamless effect. Only one caution is neces- 
sary. If, because of the width of the fabric, 
several seams be necessary, see that these run 
vertically and are pressed very flat. Long 
bias seams in plain flare flounces are unbeau- 
tiful and unworkmanlike. In making skirt 
No. 267 of lawn or organdie the fulness in the 
back may be gathered if desired, although the 
tucking shown in the illustration is the newer 
method of making. 

The new bodice pattern includes an outer 
scant blouse form closing in long V shape 
down the front; a lining for same complete, 
and perforated to show depth of embroidery 
that is applied to simulate a chemisette; a 
simple high collar; fichu; Greek sleeve and 
foundation for same; together with wrist- 
band, necessary facings, and belt. The sleeve 
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and fichu patterns may be purchased sepa- 
rately at a cost of 15 cents each. The pattern 
of the fichu does not include ruffles. These 
should be made of straight embroidery, 
breadths of lawn or organdie. They should 
be gathered and basted on the edge of the 
fichu, and the fulness distributed evenly, 
after which the edge of the fichu may be 
turned over the gathers and stitched by ma- 
chine. 

If a soft collar is desired, this may consist 
of a bias strip of organdie or muslin hemmed 
on both sides. It should measure five inches 
in width when finished. A new idea is to 
finish each side of the soft collar with a half- 
inch band of contrasting silk finished on both 
edges with a row of machine-stitching. The 
back should be closed by long hooks, with two 
loops on the opposite side for each hook. 

The blouse portion of the waist may be 
of ready-made organdie and insertion stripes, 
where these are to be had. If this must be 
manufactured at home, time will be saved by 
tucking the material and applying the inser- 
tion while the fabric is still in plain breadths. 
One and one-quarter yards of organdie would 
be sufficient for bodice for person of medium 
size. When the tucked material is prepared 
it may be cut according to the blouse pattern 
and fitted. The lining for the bodice should 
be of thin closely woven lawn. The back of 
the outer waist is seamless, and joins the 
front blouse portion at the under-arm seam. 
It extends to the collar-line without yoke. 
The sleeves, outer and foundation, conform 
to the shape of the upper arm, but hang free 
from the elbow. The lower portions are to be 
faced with embroidery or may be trimmed 
with insertion to correspond with that em- 
ployed upon the bodice. 

“ Grandmother” sleeves, as some one has 
called the pretty puffed lower sleeves, are 
among the daintiest innovationsof theseason. 
The present pattern includes a model for 
these puffed articles. They are simple to 
make. In the present instance they are fast- 
ened ‘to the foundation sleeve at a point just 
below the elbow, and finished at the wrist 
with a narrow embroidered band. Pretty rib- 
bons may be used as substitutes for embroid- 
ery at this point. Where desired, the 
“ grandmother” puffs may be made separate 
from the foundation sleeve, and elastic in- 
serted about the top that will hold them in 
place. 

To make this costume of organdie 60 inch- 
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es wide for person of medium size 6 yards 
will be required; of lawn 30 to 36 inches wide, 
11 yards. 


FANCY PIQUE FROCK 


HE child’s dress published now in pat- 
tern form is modelled after a piqué 
gown just imported. Its design is one of 
unusually appropriate lines for little girls’ 
costumes, and is as suitable for making in fine 
gingham, Madras, tucked lawns, etc., as for 
the heavier fabrics. The skirt is made with 
a double box-pleat in the back, folded into 
place so that but one pleat is visible at the 
waist-line. The two pleats may be stitched 
together after the fashion adopted for finish- 
ing the Watteau pleats in women’s skirts, or 
be left free, as individual taste may prefer. 
If made of pure white material a wide panel 
of Hamburg embroidery may be set in the 
outer pleat with very pretty results. The 
skirt, when cut, is in three pieces—one left- 
sie gore, one right-side gore lapping the left 
side, and one centre back breadth, properly 
notched to show position for folding and 
placing of pleats. An allowance is made on 
the pattern for a four-inch hem. If made of 
stout duck or piqué, the 
hem should not be turn- 
ed in at the top, but 
simply basted in proper 
position and stitched 
raw-edged. The usual 
turn may be employed 
with Madras, gingham, 
or lawn, but is decided- 
ly objectionable in con- 
nection with heavy ma- 
terials, owing to the 
unavoidably bulky ap- 
pearance it presents 
when finished. The 
new skirt is to be gath- 
ered gently into the 
waistband, and may be 
closed at the front 
opening or under the 
Watteau in the back. 
The waist is a sim- 
ple, three-piece blouse made without under- 
body. There is a slight fulness over the 
shoulders in the front, which, however, meets 
a plain shoulder seam in the back. Further 
fulness is provided in the exact centre of the 
front by means of a group of close line tucks 
that will be seen just below the inverted V 
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in the collar. The necessary gathers in the 
back occur at the neck, and are drawn 
straight into the waist-band, avoiding the 
pouch effect that distinguishes the front. 
The upper part of the full sleeves is in one 
piece, with seam at inside of the arm. Cuff- 
bands one and one-half 
inches deep when fin- 
ished complete the 
sleeve. These are made 
sufficiently large to slip 
over the hand, and are 
to be finished with nar- 
row lace or embroidery. 
If a buttoned cuff is 
desired, the opening 
should be made at the 
back of the sleeve and 
the edges finished to 
correspond with those 
at the lower side of the 
cuff. Small round 
pearl buttons and 
loops should be used to 
fasten children’s wrist- 
bands. 

Whatever the color 
chosen for the body of the frock, the collar 
should be white, either of heavy linen, duck, 
or piqué, or of light tucked muslin. The pat- 
tern of this is in two portions—front and 
back—and must be cut in duplicate. It may 
be made adjustable or stitched in with the 
waist. The former method is to be preferred 
for wash fabrics. When finished in this way 
the neck need be finished with a narrow bind- 
ing only. 

The new collar form is highly desirable for 
making in adjustable form of silk, batiste, or 
any of the many available fabrics. If made 
in batiste or thin lawn a wide variety may be 
gained by first tucking the material length- 
wise or applying insertion in the same man- 
ner. Where batiste, silk, or silk lawn is used 
for children’s or adults’ collars, the outer 
edges should be turned up (but not turned 
in), and the lace border or edging laid upon 
the outside and there secured. Fancy, all- 
over embroidery, or the ready-made, hem- 
stitched taffeta may be used for this collar 
when it is to be worn with cashmere or veil- 
ing frock. 

To make the costume of one material 30 
inches wide will require 214 yards for child 
of four years, and 14 yard additional for each 
larger size. 
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4HE silver loving-cup 
presented to Mrs. 
Henry Sanger Snow, 
retiring president of 
the National Society Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, by the 
members of the society, is one of exceptional 
beauty and artistic richness. On one side of 
the cup is a gold enlargement of the badge of 
the society, in relief; and on the opposite 
side, the inscription—* Presented to Anna 
Brooks Snow, President-General Daughters 
of the Revolution, 1896-1900, in loving appre- 
ciation of her services.” The presentation 
was made in a graceful speech by Mrs. Louis 
D. Gallison, Recording Secretary-General at 
the recent annual convention of the society 
held in New York city. 





himself in graceful pose on the cover 
of the programme, holding between 
his teeth a chain of ten links that 
hung straight from his mouth; each 
link represented a study year of the club. 


HE recent annual meeting of the Arkan- 

sas Federation of Women’s Clubs at Tex- 
arkana was the live, inspiring session to be 
expected from Arkansas women. The State 
is specially rich in club enthusiasm, and its 
club women represent in an unusual degree 
progressive effort. 

The Federation of Texarkana was the 
hostess of the occasion, Mrs. F. L. Wisdom, 
the president, giving the address of welcome 
to the visiting club women, to which Mrs. 





The Board of Mana- 
gers also adopted a set 
of most complimentary 
resolutions to Mrs. 
Snow upon the occa- 
sion of her retirement 
—a further testimony 
of the estimate in 
which she is held by 
her colleagues. 


HE recent annual 
breakfast of the 








Pillow, a director of the 
State Federation re- 
sponded. The address 
of the president of the 
State Federation, Mrs. 
Frederick Hanger, of 
Little Rock, was a brill- 
iant one, and sustained 
Mrs. Hanger’s reputa- 
tion as one of the most 
interesting speakers 
among club women in 
the country. The stand- 
ing committees of the 








Cambridge Club of 
Brooklyn, New York, 
was a purely family af- 
fair so far as the toast 
responses were concerned. The club cele- 
brated its tenth birthday, and its ex-presi- 
dents and charter members contributed to its 
programme of speeches, although a number of 
guests were present from outside clubs. The 
programmes of the occasion were unique. The 
club is fortunate in counting among its mem- 
bers two artists, Miss Johnson and Miss Cul- 
bertson, who each year have some happy 
thoughts artistically that they carry out for 
the club’s benefit. The study of the club 
during the past year has been that of folk- 
lore, myths, and superstitions. This gave 
typical force to the gilded dragon that reared 
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LOVING-CUP PRESENTED TO 


State Federation in- 
clude those of music 
and art, household eco- 
nomics, club extension, 
village improvement and reform. The re- 
ports of these by their respective chairmen 
showed great progress in all these depart- 
ments of work during the past year. An in- 
teresting symposium on club ethics was a fea- 
ture of one of the sessions. The topics of ob- 
ligations, courtesies, profit, and pleasures 
were presented, each by a leader, following 
which the club women went into a committee 
of the whole to discuss the question, “ How 
ean club- work be made more practical?” 
Another interesting discussion on club meth- 
ods at another time was upon the question, “Is 
a uniform time for club elections through- 


MRS. HENRY 


SNOW. 














NEWS OF THE 


out the State possible?” <A brilliant debate 
followed the resolution that “ Women are 
Ineapacitated by Mental and Physical Con- 
ditions for a Business Career.” Part of one 
session was devoted to the discussion of the 
General Federation and its proposed reorgan- 
ization, in which it was evident that Arkan- 
sas club women agreé with their head, Mrs. 
Hanger, in opposing any change in the con- 
stitution of the G. F. W. C. which will do 
away with individual club representations. 
The election of officers resulted in the re- 
election of Mrs. Hanger as president, and of 
Mrs.’ Norton, also of Little Rock, as vice- 
president, and of Mrs. W. L. Niel, of Helena, 
as corresponding secretary. The new officers 
are—recording secretary, Mrs. F. L. Wisdom, 
of Texarkana; treasurer, Mrs. T. H. Barnes, 
of Fort Smith; auditor, Miss Ida Baridon, of 
Conway. The new directors, Mrs. C. F. Swin- 
dell, of Texarkana; Mrs. David Beitler, of 
Hot Springs; Mrs. Scott of Van Buren and 
Mrs. Pillow of Helena continue to serve. 
Mrs. Hanger, the president, heads the dele- 
gation from the State to the Milwaukee meet- 
ing of the General Federation, which includes 
Mrs. Swindell and Mrs. Niel, together with 
Mrs. Sumpter of Malvern, Mrs. Reeves of 
Helena, Mrs. Meyers of Little Rock, and Mrs. 
Carothers of McNeill. There were interest- 
ing club exhibits shown, among them one 
from the Esthetic Club, of Little Rock, which 


showed its presidents grouped in a frame, 


OME of the Don’ts of Mrs. Hanger’s ad- 
dress will be suggestive in other club cir- 

This is a family gathering, she said, 
and as such would not be a typical one with- 
out a few admonitory don’ts. 

Don’t join a club just because there is a 
vacancy. 

Don’t join a club expecting to attend only 
when there is nothing else to do. 

Don’t join a club until you have read and 
understand its by-laws. 

Don’t join a club expecting the officer to 
furnish all the fuel for the steam of enthusi- 
asm and for the fire of energy. 

Don’t imagine if vou are an officer that 
you have any higher personal privileges than 
a high private, except to work early and often. 

Don’t imagine that every other subject on 
the programme would have suited you better 
than the one the committee assigned to you. 

Don’t imagine because corporations have no 
souls that clubs have no epistolary etiquette; 
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cles. 
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prove that they have by answering letters 
even at the point of nervous prostration. 

The last don’t was suggestive—don’t forget 
that you belong to the Arkansas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, that there are 2600 women 
of you, and what you wish and work for can+ 
not escape being a certainty and a success. 


HE new Public Library at Providence, 

Rhode Island, contains a feature of es- 
pecial interest to Providence club women and 
of suggestive value in any community where 
a building to house a library is contemplated. 
The lecture-room on the second floor is avail- 
able for the use of all literary clubs, the only 
question to be asked, according to the libra- 
rian, is, “ Has the use to be made of the room 
some relation to the subjects treated of in the 
library books?” If so, the room, with what- 
ever reference-books are needed, is placed at 
the disposal of any club that makes the re- 
quest and complies with these conditions. 
The room is in no sense a public hall, and can 
not be rented or used for any entertainment 
for which an admission-fee is charged. 


N interesting note in the discussion of re- 

organization for the General Federation 
is the recent withdrawal from the federation 
of the Hull House Woman’s Club. In the let- 
ter of withdrawal the secretary of the club 
gives as the reasons for the course: First. 
As a protest against excessive dues. Second. 
Because we feel that the General Federation 
—the industrial committee excepted—does 
not by outline of work or other suggestions 
seek to increase the effectiveness of that co- 
operative club-work in which we are engaged. 


HE big Woman’s Club of Brooklyn, New 

York, withdrew from the federation 
within the last year for practically the same 
reasons, because membership in the body had 
become a costly luxury bringing no substan- 
tial return. These significant actions, which 
have been duplicated in some other parts of 
the country, should be considered seriously 
by advocates of reorganization. The federa- 
tion should exist for the greatest good of the 
body as a whole. That disaffection should 
creep'in is much to be deplored. In view of 
the equality and strength of the two parties 
for and against reorganization, action at Mil- 
waukee will probably not be definite either 
way. More time is undoubtedly needed to 
study this important matter thoroughly. 








WO of the newest designs in 
sofa pillows, whiclr are capa- 
ble of varied treatment in em- 
broidery, are shown in the 
accompanying photographs. 

Coverings for sofa pillows 
are always popular needle-work, for one can 
never possess too many of these downy com- 
forts, and their constant 
wears out the covers, therefore the public 
is constantly demanding, and the designers 
and manufacturers ever trying to supply, 
either something entirely novel in design, 
material, or effect, or else some new adapta- 
tion of a popular, favorite. These belong to 
the better class, for they are examples of 
the work in aniline dyes, which is as much 
sought after as ever, but is far more artistic 

than heretofore. The first pillow shows a 

most effective Oriental pattern, embroidered 
very simply, but with excellent results. The 

design is partly outlined, the stitch broaden- 
ing into slanting long and short where it 
widens in the varying curves of the pattern. 

The colors are very rich in the dye, and the 
same shading should be followed in the silk. 

If this is done well, the general appearance 

will be that of all-over embroidery. This 
rule should be followed in all these dyed pat- 








use soon soils or 





ORIENTAL DESIGN FOR SOFA PILLOW. 





TWO ATTRACTIVE SOFA PILLOWS 





NOVEL RUBBER YACHT PILLOW. 


terns, as their main purpose is to give the 
effect of solid work without the infinite pains 
and immense amount of time required for it. 
Japanese gold thread couched on, or even an 
outlining of golden yellow silk, will enrich 
the effect. 

These designs are stamped on a great many 
different materials, the new mercerized cot- 
tons being especially adapted to such work. 

The ribbon ruffle in the illustration is wov- 
en in one piece, shading from light to dark, 
divided by lines of white, but it suggests the 
use of narrow ribbons harmonizing with the 
colors in the embroidery, and joined together 
by hand or machine with white, or any pale 
shade of No. 1 ribbon. 

The poppy in the second illustration has 
for its especially novel feature the blocked- 
in background, which is stained like the rest 
of the pattern, and may be left untouched, 
or, if one prefers, can be outlined in the same 
shade of silk. Two broad bands of long and 
short stitch cross the design at the base and 
tip of the flower petals. 

This cover is used in this particular in- 
stance on one of the air pillows which are 
much affected now for yachts and steamers, 
as they may be inflated for use, but are easily 
packed away in small space when desirable. 
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HOW 


HE proper time to bathe an 
( 4 infant is in the early morning, 
Ao Bi; one hour after his nursing. 

é For a young baby the tempera- 

s) “i ture of the room should be 70 
less than 68 degrees. 


degrees; for an older child, not 
mometer, not upon your feelings. 


Rely upon the ther- 
Remember 
that the temperature where your head is is 
several degrees higher than where the bath-tub 
stands, consequently hang the thermometer 
low; also that in stirring about the room pre- 
paring the things necessary for the bath one 
naturally gets more or less heated with the 
exercise. Even in summer it is well to have 
a little fire before which to bathe the baby. 
See that you have everything in readiness 
before sitting down to work—all clothes, from 
band to dress, hanging over a little clothes- 
horse in front of thé fire, and in the order in 
which you put them on the child. Every gar- 
ment should be well aired and warmed; the 
basket should be near at hand containing the 
powder, safety-pins, scissors, bath thermome- 
ter, and threaded needles for sewing bands, 
ete.; also some absorbent cotton or soft lint. 
A good nurse will see that the basket is al- 
yvays kept well stocked, and not have to get 
up or call for things after the bath is once 
commenced. Place a low chair in front of 
the bath-tub—a rubber tub is best—or a good- 
sized bath-tub on a low table. Then have a 
small basin on a table or a bench alongside of 
the tub; this is for rinsing the soapy wash- 
cloth. 

The person who is to give the bath should 
be provided with a large flannel apron; fas- 
tened to this from the waist is pinned a large 
soft towel. Fill then both the tub and basin 
with water. The temperature of the bath 
should be 98 to 100 degrees, neither under nor 
over. Again rely upon your thermometer. 
Do not test the water with your hand; what 
may seem only fairly warm to the hand is 
often hot enough to seald a baby’s tender skin. 














TO BATHE 


THE BABY 


It is well to have a small pitcher of very hot 
water at hand for use in case the water in 
the bath-tub should cool before the baby is 
ready to go into it. If for any reason a bath 
thermometer cannot be had, the elbow is a 
fair test; do not have the water any warmer 
than the elbow can comfortably stand. 

Now, everything in readiness, take the baby 
on your lap, having pushed the towel to one 
side so that the baby lies in your lap in the 
flannel apron; handle him as little as possible, 
rolling him when a change of position is ne- 
cessary; but do not lift him, as pressing the 
fingers on stomach and abdomen where the 
delicate organs lie is uncomfortable to the 
child and often injurious. 

If you wish to change a garment that is 
fastened part way and thus difficult to remove, 
do so by letting the baby lie on his back -and 
gently roll the clothing that is under him up 
under the neck; the arms are then easily 
slipped out without bending or twisting. 
After the first arm is out, slip the garment 
over the head, and out comes the other one; 
leave the diaper under the child unfastened. 

The clothing all removed, cover the baby 
with your flannel apron, tucking one corner 
well under the shoulder nearest you. Use 
the water in the basin for washing. First 
bathe the face with clear water; then soaping 
the wash-cloth, lightly wash the head, ears, 
and neck; rinse these with the water from 
the basin, and then dry, so that there will be 
no danger of catching cold. This done, soap 
the wash-cloth well; one soaping will usually 
answer for the entire bath. Still keeping the 
child well covered, place your hand under the 
apron and wash the chest and entire body in 
front, being sure to get into the folds under 
the arm and in the groin; arms and legs are 
taken out one at a time and washed and 
quickly put back under cover, especial care 
being taken to wash well between the toes 
and fingers and in the palms of the hands. 
Now roll the baby towards you and wash the 
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back. With a little practice the whole body 
can be well washed, without exposure to the 
child, in a few minutes. 

Now see that the water in the tub is of the 
proper temperature; put the left hand under 
the back and let the body rest on your palm; 
extend the three middle fingers down the back 
with thumb and little finger stretched from 
shoulder to shoulder; this will form support 
for the entire body; the head will rest on 
your wrist. Now grasp the feet with your 
right hand and lift the baby into the tub in a 
sitting position, still supporting him with 
your left hand; with the right hand dash the 
water over head and chest and rub the baby 
well. ‘Lhe baby will enjoy it. When he has 
been in a few moments take him from the tub, 
your hand stil) under the back, holding his 
feet in the same manner as when he was put 
in. The towel will now have fallen down in 
place. Wrap him up in that and the flannel 
apron, dry the head first, then gently pat him 
all over, rolling from side to side; this will 
be sufficient to dry the body, except in the 
creases and folds, where he must be gently 
dried later. Never rub a baby’s skin roughly 
with a towel; it is very tender, and a gentle 
patting will dry him just as well. Now dust 
a little powder, not all over the baby, only in 
the folds where there is the slightest danger 
of chafing; now you are ready to put on dia- 
per, next band, socks, shirt, petticoat, and 
dress. 

No clothing should be drawn on over the 
baby’s head. Run your hand through the 
garment, catch hold of the feet, slightly ele- 
vate the body, and draw the clothes on; in 
this way they go on with much less discom- 
fort and disturbance to the infant. 

Now that the baby is bathed and dressed, 
turn your attention to the eyes, mouth, and 
nose; from a small cup partly filled with 
warm water wet a little piece of absorbent 
cotton or linen, open the eye wide with thumb 
and forefinger and let a drop of water fall 
in. Use a separate piece of cotton for each 
eye. Wrap another small piece of cotton or 
linen around the little finger, dip into the 
water, and gently swab inside the mouth and 
about the gums; be very careful not to use 
much foree; simply sopping it is enough to 
cleanse. A little boric acid, about as much as 
you could place on a ten-cent piece, or borax 
the size of a pea, placed in the water adds 
much to the cleanliness of the wash, besides 
making it aseptic. Now take a wooden tooth- 
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pick and twist round the end a tiny piece of 
absorbent cotton; use this to cleanse the nose, 
going into the nostrils carefully and only a 
short distance. It is most important the 
nose should be properly cleaned each morning. 
When this is neglected the nostrils become 
clogged and a child suffers much discomfort. 
It interferes with his breathing; it also seri- 
ously interferes with his nursing. The tooth- 
pick and cotton are also useful in getting 
into the folds of the ear, where the soap is 
apt to lodge. 

The entire bath, from beginning to end, 
until the toilette is complete, can easily be 
given in half an hour; during this time the 
child has not been exposed except for a few 
moments in the warm water, and if water 
and nursery are both of the right tempera- 
ture there is no danger of catching cold. 

The only conditions under which the bath 
should be omitted are in cases of sickness or 
some skin trouble. Children suffering from 
eczema should not be put into the tub. Neither 
should soap be used on a child whose body is 
covered with prickly heat; in this latter case 
a cupful of bran tied in a gauze bag should 
be put into the water and kept there until the 
water has a milky appearance. A warm 
sponge-bath without soap may be given at 
night; in summer a little bicarbonate of soda, 
or, better still, a very small bit of starch, 
added to the basin of water has a very cool- 
ing and soothing effect. 

I would like to add a suggestion as to soap 
and the use of sponges. Use only the very 
best and finest soap made; it does not pay to 
use anything else. A baby’s skin is tender 
and soft; a hard soap will injure it. A pure 
eastile soap is very good, but the strong 
soapy odor it leaves is often an objection. A 
fine French soap is best, and not extravagant, 
as one cake, if used only for the baby, will 
last for months. 

As for sponges, I can only say don’t! No 
matter how fine or how good they are, and no 
matter how much care is used in the clean- 
ing of them, they are still dirty. Every pore 
of the sponge is a cell for all sorts of refuse 
and germs. The fine scales and the oil from 
the skin cannot be properly eliminated, and 
any attempt at washing only rubs these scales 
and dirt farther into the heart of the sponge, 
where they lodge and decay. Nothing but 
boiling can ever really clean it, and boiling 
would ruin the sponge—which would be the 
best thing that could happen to it. 




















ANSWERS TO 


MOTHERS 


BY MARIANNA WHEELER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW YORK BasigEs’ HosPITAL 


Witt you kindly tell me how rapidly a baby 
should increase in weight? My baby gains 
about three-quarters of a pound a month, but 
I think he should gain more than that.— 
R. B.C. 

The increase in weight depends upon the 
age of the baby, also the food. An infant un- 
der six months should gain from four to eight 
ounces a week; from six to twelve months 
not quite as much. Children fed on prepared 
foods gain more rapidly in flesh, but are not 
as vigorous in other ways. 


My baby, thirteen months old, does not 
walk, neither does he try to stand on his feet, 
except for a few moments at a time. He is 
stout and seems perfectly healthy. Do you 
think a baby-jumper. or some such contriv- 
ance would help him to walk by giving him 
support and more confidence in himself ‘— 
F. R. G. 

No; do not force himto stand,the bones are 
yet soft, and it hurts him to bear his weight; 
if urged to do so bow-legs will be the result. 
As soon as the bones become a little stronger 
he will grow more ambitious and will not need 
urging. Many healthy children do not walk 
until they are some months older. 


At what hour should a child two years old 
be put to bed? Also how long before going 
to bed for the night should he have his sup- 
per, and should he be fed during the night ?— 
Mrs. B. 

First—The child should go to bed for the 
night between six and seven o’clock. Sec- 
ond.—A cup of warm milk should be given 
just before going to bed. A heartier meal of 
toast with milk or broth should be given in 
the middle of the afternoon. Third.—No food 
should be given during the night. If the 
child should wake and fret a drink of wa- 
ter can be given. 


Every onze in a while I find in my baby’s 
mouth white patches on tongue and roof of 
mouth. This time it has lasted for nearly a 
week; I have tried honey and borax, which 


was recommended, but it does not seem to get 
any better. Can you suggest anything/— 
“ Anxious.” 

The baby probably has thrush or, as it is 
sometimes called, sprue. Honey and borax 
is about the worst thing you could use for it. 
A teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda (com- 
mon baking-soda) in a cup of boiled water 
used as a mouthwash four or five times a day, 
will probably cause it to disappear within a 
day or two. If the mouth is kept clean by 
washing night and morning with water in 
which a small bit of borax is placed, the child 
will probably not be troubled in this way. 


Should a little baby brought up on the bot- 
tle be held while taking food, or should he be 
placed in the crib and allowed to nurse lying 
down '—Old Subscriber. 

A child may be fed either way. If held it 
should be in a semi-upright position. If lying 
down the baby should lie on his side; if the 
bottle is not held it should be supported by a 
small pillow a few inches square, or a towel 
folded, so as to tilt the bottle a little. A baby 
should never be allowed to lie on his back 
while taking his food. 


My baby is four months old, and I am sorry 
to say even at this early age displays consid- 
erable temper when he can’t have his own way. 
I want to do what is right, and do not mean 
to humor him, but must confess when the 
struggle lasts too long I weaken and give in, 
as I am afraid the baby might injure himself 
by crying so violently and long. Would it be 
safe to let him cry as long as a half-hour ?— 
Laura. 

Under ordinary circumstances, yes. These 
little “tantrums” only show how much 
stronger that little will is than yours. No 
doubt by this time you have learned to know 
his “ mad cry,” and if he is simply crying to 
have his own way, hold out if it takes an hour 
or even longer. It certainly is not pleasant, 
but if you remain firm the chances are you 
will not have occasion for many, if any, such 
contests again. 














SPRING COOKERY | 
by Maria ‘Blay . : 









CALF’S HEAD 


AVE a nice fat 

and white 

ealf’s head. 
Split in two, remove 
the tongue and the brains, and put the head 
in a large pan with cold water for two hours 
before cooking it. Rub it well and wash it 
in plenty of water to make it as white as 
possible; dry it with a towel. Rub the whole 
head with a large lemon; put back the tongue, 
but not the brains. Put the head in a clean 
napkin dipped previously in cold water, and 
tie up the ends to have it well wrapped up. 
Place it in a large stew-pan with enough 
cold water to cover it. Season with half a 
cup of flour diluted in a little cold water, and 
a quarter of a pound of beef suet cut in 
small pieces; one table-spoon of salt, six 
whole peppers, four cloves, two bay-leaves, a 
bouquet of six sprigs of parsley, two branches 
of celery, one small 


Two hard-boiled eggs cut in squares and a 
few sprigs of parsley tastefully placed give 
the desired effect of making up a very appe- 
tizing dish. 

The brains have been put in lukewarm wa- 
ter in order to remove every bit of the skins, 
then left in cold water. Cook them by them- 
selves in a small saucepan in some of the 
broth of the head for eighteen minutes. The 
broth must be boiling when the brains are 
put in. 

The sauce vinaigrette consists of two yolks 
of hard-boiled eggs, chopped and passed 
through a sieve, one teaspoon of shallot 
chopped and also passed through the sieve, 
one-half table-spoon of chopped pickles, one 
table-spoon of chopped parsley, one teaspoon 
of dry mustard diluted in one table-spoon 
of cold water, two table-spoons of tarragon 
vinegar, four table-spoons of olive oil, one 
teaspoon of salt, two pinches of pepper. Put 
all these ingredients into a bowl and mix 
thoroughly, using a silver spoon, for three 





branch of thyme, two 
sliced carrots, and four 
ordinary-sized onions. 
Put the covered sauce- 
pan over a hot fire until 
boiling, then moderate 
the fire, uncover a lit- 
tle, and cook two hours. 





Remove the head 
from the saucepan, 


take away the napkin, 
carve the head in two, 





minutes. Serve in a sauce-boat. 
The broth from the 
ealf’s head will make 


a very nice and inex- 
pensive soup. Put into 








remove the eyes and 
all the bones. CALF’S HEAD 
Dress on a platter 


the two pieces lengthwise so that the ears 
will show at the two opposite ends of the 
platter, as shown in the illustration. Re- 
move the skin from the tongue and cut it in 
two pieces lengthwise; put each half along- 
side of the head—the brains are placed on 
top—and a small bunch of parsley inside of 
each ear. Both ears must be kept erect. 


a saucepan one table- 
spoon of flour and 
one of butter; cook 
four minutes, stirring 
all the time. Strain 
two quarts of the 
broth, pour slowly 
over, add three table- 
spoons of the calf’s 
head cut in small 
AU NATUREL. squares. Any piece 
left over will serve the 
purpose. Add also three hard-boiled eggs 


chopped fine, two gills of sherry or madeira, 
and a quarter of a lemon cut thin. Let cook 
slowly thirty minutes and serve hot. 


SWEETBREADS WITH SORREL 


The delicacy of the sweetbread depends 
largely upon the care with which it is cleaned. 




















EARLY SPRING COOKERY 


All the fat and skin must be removed, to the 
last particle. Clean, trim, and allow a pair 
of sweetbreads to soak in lukewarm water for 
one hour. Rinse well in cold water, and par- 


boil in two quarts of cold water with one 
sliced onion, two cloves, three sprigs of pars- 
ley, one bay-leaf, and half a table-spoonful of 

















SWEETBREADS WITH SORREL. 


salt. Leave them ten minutes after the water 
has started to boil. Remove and plunge in 
cold water, draining in a towel. Have ready 
a quarter of a pound of white larding-pork, 
cut in strips two inches long, and with a lard- 
ing - needle lard the sweetbreads and place 
them over a moderate fire in a roasting-pan 
with two gills of consommé. Set in a mod- 
erate oven for fifteen minutes, basting often. 
Serve on a platter with sorrel around, ac- 
cording to the illustration. Pour the gravy 
from the pan over the sweetbreads. 

Pick and wash thoroughly in several waters 
two quarts of sorrel. Drain in a colander. 
Have ready three hard white cabbage lettuces. 
Pick every large leaf, reserving the hearts for 
salads: wash them well, removing the hard 
part; drain and add to the sorrel. Set in 
three quarts of boiling water, previously sea- 
soned with half a table-spoonful of salt. Boil 
twenty minutes, drain well in a colander, 
chop, and pass through a sieve. Put in a 
saucepan half a table-spoonful each of butter 
with a wooden spoon. Add the sorrel and 
flour, and cook for four minutes, stirring con- 
stantly; add one gill of good broth, and five 
minutes later pour over another gill of broth. 
Cook eight minutes, remove from fire, and 
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add one table-spoonful of good butter; stir 
till mixed, and serve. Instead of consommé 
the same quantity of good cream may be 
used, adding the yolks of two eggs and one 
table-spoonful of butter. This adds a very 
delicate flavor. Spinach or chicory may be 
used in the same manner. 


CALF’S LIVER BOURGEOIS 


Procure a nice liver from two and a half 
to three pounds. Cut one pound of larding- 
pork in strips two inches long and not too 
thick. Season each strip with pepper and 
salt, then lard the liver. Put in a braisiére 
one table-spoon of butter, and the remnants 
of the trimming and rind of the pork. Place 
the liver in it, and leave it until nicely brown 
all over. Remove the liver from the sauce- 
pan. Add a dessert-spoonful of flour, cook 
five minutes, stirring all the time with a 
wooden spoon. Season with two pinches of 
salt, two of pepper, half a pint of dry white 
wine, one and a half of water; add a bouquet 
of three sprigs of parsley, one branch of cel- 
ery, one small bay-leaf, three onions, and two 
cloves. Put the liver back again in the 
saucepan; cook one hour and a half over a 
slow fire. Add to it lastly one pint of small 
new carrots and a half-pint of smail new 
onions; cook half an hour longer. 

Serve the liver on a warm platter; arrange 
the vegetables around as in the illustration; 
strain and pour the gravy over. The white 
wine will give an excellent taste, and pre- 

















CALF’S LIVER BOURGEOIS. 


vents the gravy from being greasy; but if no 
wine is at hand, the same quantity of rich 
good stock will answer. 
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A SPOILSPORT 


“Hello, Hardluk! this 
isn’t really you?” 

“Yes. I got out of the 
hospital only this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Now isn’t that too con- 
founded bad?” 

“Why, why?” 

“ Because, hang it all! L 
meant to take half a day 
off, and come to see you 
this afternoon.” 








TENANT'S TEMPER 


“What’s soured Juddock 
so on Haddock? He used 
to think there was no one 
like him, and now he can’t 
call him names enough.” 

“He rented one of Had- 
dock’s houses this year.” 





A QUESTION OF 
SURGERY 

Mrs. Waccer. “ Have 
you moved into your new 
house ?” 

Mrs. CHANGER, “Oh 
yes; but we are not settled 
yet. The carpenter has to 





ART BY THE YARD. make so many alterations.” 
“How MUCH IS THIS DEAR LITTLE LANDSCAPE? $100? I caN Mrs. WaccerR “ 
GET ONE TWICE AS BIG FOR $1 98.” thought everything would 


be just right.” 
Mrs. Cuancer. “So did we. But we found 
that scarcely one of our old carpets would fit.” 








“Yes. I JUST TIED A KNOT IN TOUSER’S TAIL SETTING HEN. “ Mercy! I FEEL ALL 
TO REMIND ME TO BUY HIM A NEW COLLAR.” HEATED UP!” 

















IN 
THE NEXT BEST 
THING 


“T trust,” said the new 
member of the school com- 
mittee, “that you do not 
hold out to your pupils the 
misleading hope that each 
one of them may be the 
President ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied the 
dominie, “but I do not 
think that I err on the side 
of improbability when I 
teach them that each has a 
good chance of being a 
Presidential possibility.” 





HE WAS A MILD- 
MANNERED MAN 


Mrs. Hanpoute. “ You 
beat the carpet as if you 
were afraid of hurting it.” 

Waaceo WILLIE. “ Par- 
don me, madam; but I have 
scruples in regard to being 
violent in the presence of 
gentle spring.” 


HANDED DOWN 
TALERMAN, * All his 
clothes are made to order.” 
Cutter. “ But why are 
they so loose?” 


TALERMAN. “He is very much smaller than 
his father-in-law.” 





HARD 


“T am utterly discouraged about my love-af- 
fairs,” said Castleton. “ Not long ago I fell des- 
perately in love with a beautiful girl. She was 
not only beautiful, but wealthy, and it must have 


NONSENSE RHYME 


JOCUND VEIN 


“ GREAT HEAVENS! 
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AN 


“Took! LOOK! SISTER, HERE COMES A TERRIBLE KIDNAPPER.” 


AWFUL MOMENT. 


FREDDIE, IS MY HAT ON STRAIGHT?” 


awed me, for I fell to doubting whether I was 
good enough for her. She must have felt. it, I 
suppose, for when I made a sort of timid pro- 
— she refused me flat. She implied that she 
iked a man of spirit.” 

“What did you do then?” said Clubberby. 

“I went to the other extreme. It wasn’t long 
before I became smitten with another charming 
creature, who was everything that could be desired, 
and this time I ruled things 
with a high hand. When 











Yhcive ‘BUT To- LOOK: To KNOW: AT: ONCE, fe 
Per. DO. YOU -NEED: To-ASK-AT: ALL, 
“To-see-trat-THey. ARE “peins- 


STUNTS} ‘ 
“Par. BASKET-BaltS-N@- TASK-AT- ALY. 








the time came, I just told 
her I knew she loved me, 
and much to my surprise 
she said she never could 
love anyman with my assur- 
ance. There I was again.” 

“Are you at it once 
more?” inquired Clubberby. 

Castleton sighed. 

“Oh yes,” he replied, 
grimly. “I have been pay- 
ing attention to the finest 
and fairest of earth’s 
daughters. She is too 
sweet for anything, and I 
have, of course, taken good 
care to combine the two 
methods.” 

“And now what’s the 
matter?” asked Clubberby. 

“The fact is,’ replied 
Castleton, “that I can’t 
fall in love with that girl 
to save my life.” 


























EDITORIAL 


— 








Women as Workers 

N the plea of a woman lawyer, a Chicago 

jury has acquitted a woman charged 

with vagrancy, as a result of the law- 
yer’s argument that “a woman can never be 
a vagrant, for the reason that a woman was 
not made to work.” The surprising nature of 
this statement becomes intelligible with the 
lawyer’s touching appeal to the jury, ques- 
tioning, “ How could lovely woman be sup- 
posed to handle mortar on a cold day?” This, 
and much comment the whole matter has ex- 
cited, define work as labor that is paid. It is 
of the utmost importance to women especial- 
ly and to society in general that the effort of 
women in the household, in the office of mo- 
thers, daughters, sisters, be recognized as 
work. Many women themselves fail to ac- 
cord proper recognition to this work—par- 
ticularly the women of high intelligence who 
engage in men’s work. The argument of the 
Chicago woman lawyer is directly in evi- 
dence. Yet common failure to define the value 
of woman’s work which is unpaid—service 
rendered, it is assumed, for love in the family 
relation—confuses the whole industrial prob- 
lem in which women are involved with the 
operation of an unknown factor. There is a 
distinct labor of love which the wife, daugh- 
ter, mother, performs in the fulfilment of her 
duty in the family relation—a work which 
transcends the production measurable by 
money. But the house-work, sewing—often- 
times bookkeeping, copying, or other definite 
part of a man’s business—a woman does, 
whether for father, brother, husband, son, 
should be paid as if the work were performed 
by an outsider subject to business conditions. 
That women do not demand this wage is a 
mistake. A practical means of introducing 
the idea of money value in connection with 
the commonly unpaid work of women would 
be the enactment of a law defining the wife’s 
right to a certain part of the husband’s in- 
come. Whether one fancies the results of 
woman’s advancement into the field of gen- 
eral industry, whether one approves person- 
ally the extension of woman’s rights under 
the law prevailing generally to-day, the steps 


COMMENT 2 


have been taken, and ndthing remains but a 
logical adjustment of all conditions accord- 
ingly. The economically ideal relation of 
husband and wife under the law would in- 
sure equal rights in owning and acquiring 
property, equal responsibility for the support 
of the family, and, in recognition of her in- 
dustrial importance in the household, the 
wife should have a right in her husband’s in- 
come as definite and unassailable as her 
dower right under the existing law. This is 
a reform the National Legislative League of 
Women should include in its propaganda. 





Mothering the Beautiful 

HE natural great conservative influence 

of woman is operating in Congress in 
two movements of national interest. The one 
that has produced most definite results is 
action on the part of women of the North- 
west to convert a tract of 830,000 acres in 
Minnesota, known as the White Earth lands, 
into a national park. This tract in features 
of natural beauty is said to rival the Yosem- 
ite Valley. It embraces a chain of wonder- 
fully picturesque lakes, linked by tributaries 
of the Mississippi River, and surrounded by 
a forest of primeval pines which have no 
equal in the country. These pine woods are 
of such great commercial value, man’s greed 
for gain threatens to totally destroy the 
grandeur and loveliness of the scenery. Thus 
women have taken the matter up, effected an 
organization, a representative of which was 
recently heard in Congress, and, thanks to 
this effort, there is every probability that the 
government will accede to the women’s de- 
mand for a national reservation that shall pro- 
tect a great work of nature against the ava- 
rice of man. A commission of three Senators 
and three Representatives has been appointed 
to visit the land. 

Similar good work by women is being done 
in Colorado. Here a committee of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs aims to pre- 
serve the ruins of the Cliff Dwellings in 
southern Colorado. A portion of the mesa 
on which the most interesting of these ruins 
lie belongs to the Utes. This the women are 
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endeavoring to secure, by either treaty or 
purchase from the Indians, and the balance 
they petition the government to acquire as a 
national reservation. 

The action of women in these matters of 
national importance is a worthy example wo- 
men in every locality might follow with great 
benefit to society. Where a man sees a dollar 
to be made, it is in the nature of the necessi- 
ties of his experience that he has small con- 
cern for the beautiful that thus may be 
marred. In the name of improvement, and 
in the interests of business or of politics, 
every community witnesses ruthless destruc- 
tion of nature accomplished—hills levelled, 
dales made dumping-grounds, trees uprooted 
—and when speculation has had its play the 
earth is left barren of herbage, with great 
gashes and horrible blotches showing the 
mercenary mutilation it has suffered. Or- 
ganizations of women having the object to 
preserve the natural charm of a village, town, 
city—especially to preserve and promote the 
culture of trees—would be a wise mothering 
of the beautiful. 





Exit the American Indian 

FTER two or three centuries of civiliza- 

tion the American Indian has made up 
his mind he wants to move, and is petitioning 
Congress to send him to the wilds of Mexico, 
where he may resume the habits from which 
we have sought to redeem him. It must be 
admitted that the elevation of the red men 
was an after-thought of American civiliza- 
tion. When we had taken from him his lands, 
drained the blood of the mighty ones of his 
people, and had him, a handful of helpless 
beggary, cooped up in government reserva- 
tions, we piously turned our attention to his 
higher development. The Indian must be 
educated, tailorized, civilized. Then we 
taught him books. We gave him broadcloth 
for his blanket. We have even taught the 
most promising ones baseball and football. 
Yet none has been made happy! On the con- 
trary, according to the memorial presented 
to Congress, civilization has made the red 
man wicked, tricky, sick, and altogether sor- 
rowful. He has acquired our diseases, nota- 
bly tuberculosis; he has accomplished our 
evils, notably drinking fire water: he has 
acquired reason and lost faith; he has gained 
knowledge, and in some instances a bank ac- 
count, but his body has weakened and his 
stomach is out of order; and now, if the 
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Great Father at the White House pleases, he 
would return to nature. He wants a wigwam 
in a wilderness, a gun, a coat of war-paint for 
a suit of clothes, and no future but the re- 
claimed happy hunting-ground in which our 
concern for his soul’s salvation has taught 
him not to believe. The Great Father, as 
expressed in the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, sympathizes with the red man’s dis- 
gust with modern civilization, and the pro- 
posed plan is to send all that is left of poor 
Lo, in bands of 300, under proper escort into 
Mexico, to take up there his blissful career 
of savagery, forever ended in the United 
States. This is an occasion for- debating 
societies in small towns and enterprising 
journals in large cities to pause and seriously 
consider, Does civilization civilize ? 


Women in Municipal Housekeeping 
HE recent development of feminine inter- 
est in municipal affairs, as shown in the 
organization of town-improvement societies, 
is one of the most significant movements of 
the time. Municipal government is only 
housekeeping in the large. The problems 
which vex the city rulers are the same ques- 
tions which arise in every well-ordered house- 
hold—the proper housing of its members, 
proper food, good sanitation, healthful sur- 
roundings, and means for recreation. These 
in the large mean tenement regulation; in- 
spection of workshops, sewers, street-cleaning ; 
inspection of meats and milk and other food; 

proper schools, parks, and play-grounds. 

The movement had its origin primarily in 
the changed conception of the city. We no 
longer look upon it as a business enterprise, 
to be governed by business principles, but as 
a home, to be regulated by home ethics. In 
the next place, the broader education which 
the favored class of women has received in 
recent years has awakened a civic or social 
conscience. The college-bred woman rarely 
considers that her education is for her own 
little individual improvement. The know- 
ledge she gains comes from many sources. It 
and the college are social products for which 
the money she pays for tuition is no adequate 
return. She feels that her education puts 
her under social obligation. Sometimes she 
tries to repay this debt by a few years of 
residence at a social settlement, or, if she be 
rich, by donations to benevolent enterprises. 
More often, however, the civic conscience im- 
pels to an interest in local affairs. 
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BY KATHARINE DE FOREST (DOUBLEDAY, PAGE, & CO.) 


{SS DE FOREST knows her 
Paris better than many of us 
know our New York. Indeed, 
I doubt if a native could know 
his own city as well as an in- 
telligent outsider can know it. 

That may sound strange, and it is not alto- 

gether true. What I mean is that the out- 

sider sees things, or is struck by them, that 

a native is perfectly well aware of but, being 

so familiar with, they do not seem to him 

worth mentioning. 

Miss de Forest has lived in Paris for twelve 
years, and she has lived there with the eyes 
of a journalist, which means an observer. 
She has seen all the things that Americans 
want to see and know about, and she tells of 
them in a most engaging manner. Her open- 
ing chapter is on the general subject of the 
“Charm of Paris.” It would take more than 
one chapter to do justice to such a subject. 
It is the “charm of Paris” that is the key- 
stone of the situation. We do not know how 
it is or why it is; we only know that it is and 
that we succumb to it. Miss de Forest thinks 
that the best definition of this charm is to be 
found in the words of her hair-dresser, who 
said: “ Here everybody on every round of the 
ladder can get his share of Paris. Every- 
body can enjoy life.” I never feel poor in 
Paris. One can drive in the Bois in an or- 
dinary victoria and be happy, but to drive in 
Ilyde Park he must have a smart turnout 
with a driver in livery, and to drive in Cen- 
tral Park he must have a larger bank account 
than mine. Indeed, I think that the poor 
have the best of it in Paris. I do not mean 
the poverty-stricken, but the “ professional ” 
poor —the artist, the writer, the musician. 
‘Lhe people like them and make pets of them; 
they have their own world, and a very jolly 
world it is. America is the only country in 
which poverty is considered a disgrace. Here, 
if we have to economize, we do so with an 
apology on our lips; in Europe, particularly 
in France, it is just the other way. A French 
woman considers extravagance a disgrace. 

Miss de Forest divides her book into three 
parts —“ The Life and the People,” “The 





Rulers of Paris,” and “ Fhe Art Life and its 
Institutions.” Each of these divisions has 
its subdivisions, which cover the subjects 
very thoroughly. The chapter on “The 
Académie Frangaise” is particularly inter- 
esting, for Miss de Forest is able to tell us 
much that only those who have been favored 
by the Academicians can tell. To attend a 
meeting of the Académie is a great privilege, 
as seats are few and applications many. The 
chapter on the Comédie Francaise is also one 
of the most interesting ones, and makes us 
long more than ever to have an endowed the- 
atre in this country. Of course it could not 
be managed just as the famous French the- 
atre is, but something could be accomplished 
that would improve the condition of theatri- 
cal affairs with us. It is a curious thing to 
me that capitalists are always ready to invest 
money in opera and never in the theatre. 
When I say capitalists I mean men of means 
who are not looking for direct returns for 
their investments. There is much more 
chance of the right kind of a theatre paying 
in New York than of opera, though I believe 
that Mr. Grau has managed to come out of 
his various seasons with flying colors. 

Miss de Forest’s book is very far from be- 
ing a guide-book, but visitors to Paris dur- 
ing the Exposition, or at any time, will find 
it a great help not only in their search for 
places of interest, but they will find that it 
will help them, as few other hand-books, to 
understand the people of France. There is 
a popular belief that all French women are 
flirts and that all Frenchmen are what they 
should not be. Miss de Forest makes it plain 
that there is as much, if not more, home life 
in France than in most countries, and that 
even in pleasure-loving Paris there are seri- 
ous-minded people and husbands whose wives 
have more attraction for them than have any 
other women. 

To the readers of the Bazar Miss de For- 
est’s book will be especially interesting, com- 
ing as it does after five years of pleasant ac- 
quaintance with her through her weekly let- 
ters in the Bazar’s pages. 

JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 
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DRESS 


A. E. W.—A good pattern for your white 
piqué skirt is No. 277; for cotton shirt-waist, 
pattern 273 will probably be of use to you; and 
for the wash-silk shirt-waist, No. 257. Yes, in- 
sertion is used this year on the cotton waists, 
and entire waists are made of it in stripes, with 
alternate stripes of the material. The favorite 
style of -cotton shirt-waist made with insertion 
has a cluster of very small tucks in front, then 
a narrow insertion, and again some more tucks. 
The back has a yoke, and is made like last year’s 
waists. Everything depends upon your figure as 
to the lining of your waist. If you are very 
slight you can wear an unlined waist, but if you 
are at all stout you would better have a lining 
which can be cut away around the neck and in 
the sleeves to be cooler. No one style of belt is 
particularly fashionable. The broad folded belts 
are worn, and the exaggeratedly narrow ones of 
stitched cloth, or silk, while the narrow leather 
belts, with a fancy buckle in the back and front 
both, are considered smart, and ribbon belts are 
not at all out of style. Use either the fan- 
pleating or the box-pleating at the back of your 
suit; both are fashionable, and I should advise 
your choosing whichever style is the more be- 
coming. 


G. F. S.—Your bolero jacket is quite the smart- 
est thing you can have, but you must not think 
of making it up with broadcloth skirts. You 
can use taffeta silk with it, or mousseline de soie, 
and black instead of any other color, unless you 
can wear a striking contrast, in which case you 
can have white, or light blue, in either cloth or 
silk. I have seen, within a day or two, a smart 
gown of mauve silk worn with a similar jacket. 
It would not be suitable, however, for street 
wear, even if you make it up with black. 


E. M. H.—The vertical tucks will be quite in 
stvle for a Commencement gown, but it would 
be wiser to use some other style of skirt if, as 
you say, the gown is to be worn next winter; 
this vertical tucking is so extremely popular at 
present, there is danger of its going out of fash- 
ion suddenly. You do not say what style of 
material you are to use,.so I cannot advise you 
so definitely as I would like. Fancy studs are 
prettier in shirt-waists than the ordinary shirt 
buttons, but both are fashionable. 


Mrs. E. H. A.—You will find Persian lawn and 
Valenciennes lace a good combination for your 
daughter’s Commencement dress,. but take care 
to copy some particularly pretty style. The 
waist should be in tucks, and with a fichu of the 
lawn, edged with lace, and tied at the left side 
in a bow with short ends. The sleeves can be of the 
lace, or the upper part can be of the lawn and 


The 
under-skirt must fit closely around the hips and 
in front, but have a good deal of flare around the 


the lower part of the lace, made quite full. 


foot. The three deep flounces with rows of tuck- 
ing and edged with lace make a good skirt with 
a youthful effect, provided the girl is tall. If 
she is short, she must have only one flounce, and 
that in the shaped design, much shorter in front 
than at the back. If she is slight, you can have 
a wide sash made in a folded belt and with short 
ends at the side; but if she is at all stout, have 
a narrow belt pointed in front and tied at the 
back. Make it of Liberty silk or faille, and trim 
the ends with fringe, or cut them at right angles. 
Low patent-leather shoes, or shoes with patent- 
leather tips, are the prettiest if the dress is to 
be worn in the daytime. If in the evening, slip- 
pers are more correct. 


J. B. D.—The reason there have been so many 
references to Bazar No. 10 is because that was 
the spring number with many illustrations and 
much fashion material. Use a taffeta flounce of 
plain lavender, or surah of the same shade. In 
Bazar No. 17 there were several good illustra- 
tions that will help you. Use a heavy white or 
éeru lace insertion, and ‘a bolero jacket of the 
same lace, over an accordion-pleated front of 
lavender chiffon or mousseline de soie. Guimpes 
and yokes are as fashionable as ever. White 
serge, white mohair, white cloth, white nuns’ 
veiling, and white silk gowns are all of them 


fashionable. The cut paper pattern 237 is very 
popular. It is against the rules of the Bazar 


to give any business address in this column. 


SuBScRIBER.—The newest yokes are made of 
tucked linen and lace entre-deux, but lace or 
embroidery over white silk always looks well. 
The skirt you refer to is a good pattern, and the 
style ought to be well adapted to your material. 
Make your waist with bolero jacket of lace or 
embroidery, and wide belt of bias black faille 
fastened with rhinestone buttons. The gingham 
will look smartest made with circular skirt 
trimmed with white bands of piqué or duck. The 
waist in the shirt-waist. style trimmed with 
white bands; white collar and cuffs. 


Anxtous.—A Derby hat and frock-coat are 
most incongruous, and I cannot believe it is im- 
possible to find at some hatter’s a becoming shape 
in a high hat. Your idea of a hat for your niece is 
very good, excepting that you must be careful as 
to the flowers to trim the hat; they must not 
be too faint a pink, or they will be unbecoming. 
A summer silk is better than one of nuns’ veil- 
ing; the écru lace will make exactly the right 
trimming, and the hat you like will be quite ap- 
propriate. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


M. U.—I can recommend Mrs. Sherwood’s book, 
Manners and Social Usages, as likely to meet 
your requirements; it is a reliable etiquette- 
manual; but you must not expect to find in any 
etiquette-book rules for every form. There are 
necessarily changes taking place all the time in 
our social observances to suit the needs of our 
changing American society, and one has to use 
one’s wits and common-sense a good deal in or- 
der to do “ the correct thing” always. The safest 
rule is when in doubt, to do what seems kind and 
most natural, and to observe carefully what the 
best - bred people do, and to follow their ex- 
ample. 


Mrs. P. L. S.—At a reception given by three 

women together a feminine caller, even if ac- 
quainted with but one of the hostesses, should 
leave a card for each; a man should leave or 
send a card for each, and an extra card for each 
of the three husbands, if the hostesses are mar- 
ried women. The fact that the names of all the 
ladies who give the reception appear on the in- 
vitations makes this number of cards obligatory, 
even if a caller is acquainted with only one lady 
and she has enclosed her card with the invita- 
tion; the cards thus left, however, do not neces- 
sarily demand a return call from the strange 
hostesses; they are left simply as a form of cour- 
tesy. 
C.—It is not only “sometimes” but always 
proper to invite every one on one’s calling-list to 
a reception, tea, or days, or any entertainment 
of the kind for which one is supposed to send in- 
vitations generally; it would be the height of bad 
form to omit any one who is a calling acquaint- 
ance. When giving a small informal tea a 
hostess is privileged to limit the number of her 
invitations, the excuse being usually that she asks 
her callers to meet a mutual friend for whom she 
gives the entertainment, or she asks persons 
whom she thinks will be especially congenial to 
her guest; otherwise to any entertainment of this 
description one asks eVery one on one’s calling- 
list, and it is because one’s house may not be 
large enough to hold all who may call on one day 
that the custom of having “days” has become 
popular. 


T. C. anp W. M.—A féte champétre would be an 
excellent entertainment for the club to give if the 
day in May»happened to be warm and pleasant, 
but it is a good deal of a risk to plan for an en- 
tirely out-door entertainment so early in the sea- 
son. Try combining out and in door attractions 
for the 100 guests, serving the refreshments in 
the house. A strawberry festival, for example, 


may be made an attractive entertainment. Ev- 
erything must suggest the prevailing idea. Have 


the decorations of the house red and green—red 
cheese-cloth prettily draped, and ferns, laurel, and 
evergreens. The refreshments—strawberry short- 
cake, strawberry ices, and ice-cream and whip- 
cream with strawberry flavoring, lemonade with 
strawberries in it, cake decorated with strawberry 
icing—should be served by little maids dressed 
appropriately in white gowns with muslin aprons 


and caps with red ribbon bows. An amusing con- 
test to please the guests in relays is a strawberry 
race. Use imitation berries, made from cheese- 
cloth stuffed with cotton. These to the number of 
forty or fifty are set out on a table; a second ta- 
ble is placed a yard or two away. The race is to 
carry as many berries as possible at one time on 
a silver dinner-knife from oné table to the other ; 
any dropped must be picked up on the knife 
before more are taken from the table; hands are 
not allowed to help. Another contest consists in 
trying to pin paper strawberries upon a huge 
strawberry-vine that is painted upon a large piece 
of paper hung upon the wall. The strawberries 
are numbered, and each contestant is blindfolded 
while trying to attach one where it belongs on 
the vine. Still another contest is to guess the 
number of seeds in a stuffed strawberry. Prizes 
are, of course, in order for these contests, and 
should include a strawberry emery with a silver 
or gold top, a strawberry glass or china bowl, or 
strawberry saucers and a bonbonniére filled with 
candy strawberries. Plays for female characters 
only, printed in the Bazar, are “ Masques,” Au- 
gust 7, 1897 (for six women), and “ A Slight Mis- 
understanding,” September 24, 1898 (for six wo- 
men). “Six Cups of Chocolate” is issued in 
book form, and will be sent on receipt of twenty- 
five cents.. Suggestions for an Easter entertain- 
ment for children are necessarily limited in va- 
riety. A good game is a hunt for the white por- 
celain eggs sold at the toy-shops and caterers’. 
The eggs are hidden all over the van and prizes 
are awarded to the children who find the most. 
Another game is hunting for parcels of Easter 
trinkets, each parcel being numbered so that a 
child may find only what belongs to him or her. 
An article on “ Children’s Easter-egg Hunt ” ap- 
pears in the Bazar of April 14, and gives full 
directions for these entertainments. 


EstHer Wuite.—A formal invitation to a home 
wedding sent in the names of the bride’s parents 
should be answered formally, as follows: 


Miss White 
accepts with pleasure 
(or, regrets that she is unable to accept) 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brown’s 
kind invitation to the marriage of their daughter 
Margaret Louise 
to 
Mr. Charles Davis 
On Thursday, May the twenty-sixth 
at twelve o’clock. 


It is especially important to answer the in- 
vitation, as the hostess at a wedding of this kind 
must know how many guests to expect. The an- 
swer should be addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown. 


Lovise.—In telling you just how to give a tea 
or an at home I will take.it for granted that the 
entertainment that you plan is not to be a large 
reception, but the kind of function generally 
given for about a hundred and fifty or fewer 
guests. The invitations may be the visiting-card 
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of the hostess with her address in one corner, and 
the form: 
On Thursday, May the twenty-sixth 
from four until seven o’clock. 


Written or engraved in the other corner or on 
the cards under the name of the hostess may be 
the form: 

At Home 
On Thursday, May the twenty-sixth 
from four until seven o’clock. 


These cards are sent out, in envelopes that fit 
them exactly, about ten days before the tea takes 
place; they are addressed, when sent to a married 
couple, to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and in the same 
envelope may be enclosed a card for Miss Smith 
or the Misses Smith, if there are daughters in the 
family, and on the envelope under the parents’ 
name the names written as above; but for a son 
or sons separate cards in separate envelopes are 
required. The cards may be sent by hand or 
mail—the former being the more fashionable way 
when possible. Spring flowers should be used 
to decorate the tea table and the rooms; the host- 
ess and her assistants should wear pretty light 
spring gowns, and the things to eat and drink 
should be appropriate to the season. Have the 
entertainment by daylight, not lighting the gas 
or candles until it is necessary. At four o’clock 
all must be in readiness for visitors. At the 
front door a maid or man must stand during the 
afternoon to open and shut the door for incoming 
and outgoing guests and to receive the cards on 
a small salver. In the receiving-room the host- 
ess must stand at the entrance. She may be as- 
sisted by several of her women friends or rela- 
tives; but, unless the tea is giyen for some espe- 
cial friend who receives with her, no one should 
stand by her except her daughter, mother, or sis- 
ter; the other women stand about the room. All 
wear gloves. The refreshments may be served 
from an adjoining room or the dining-room. I 
should advise having one large table, at which two 
women, one at each end, preside. On the table 
should be a pretty lace or embroidered centre- 
piece, with a bow! or vase in the middle filled 
with flowers—jonquils, tulips, or white hot-house 
daisies with mignonette or some soft vine—and at 
the corners may be tall vases of flowers; or, what 
is charming, outlining the lace centre-piece may 
be a wreath made of ferns or vines. At one end 
of the table must be all the arrangements for 
making tea, and at the other end I should advise 
having some cold beverage served—café parfait 
or orange or lemon frappé served from a bowl 
into small high glasses. Iced tea may also be a 
feature. At interyals on the table have small 
dishes of cakes and sandwiches daintily arranged 
on a doily or napkin. Some of the sandwiches 
may be thin bread buttered and rolled, some may 
be tiny biscuits with a filling of foie-gras and 
mayonnaise, some may be Graham-bread spread 
with cream cheese and finely chopped nuts, and 
some may have a sweet filling of guava jelly, mar- 
malade, or the new grape-fruit marmalade that is 
such a fad. There should be one or two whole 
cakes—orange cakes, chocolate, or angel—which 
are cut into slices, but left on the plate in forms 
—and there must be plates of small cakes and 
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cookies. Dishes of different kinds of candy are 
correct, and salted nuts. There must be a maid 
or servant to attend to the tea table—not to help 
the guests, as they may be served informally by 
the two ladies, but to take away soiled cups and 
replace them, replenish the plates of cakes and 
sandwiches when necessary, and see that the ta- 
ble is kept in order and never looks “ mussy.” 
It is, you see, a simple matter to give a tea, but 
all the details must be carefully planned and car- 
ried out. 


“ Kapy.”—If I tell you about a party that my 
own “ young people ” lately went to in New York 
it may give you some ideas for the entertainment 
you are planning. This one was most successful. 
There was about an equal number of boys and 
girls. When all had assembled a basket was 
passed around containing envelopes; each drew 
one at random, and found inside a card, on which 
was written the name of some one present—on 
the girls’ cards the names of boys, on the boys’ 
cards the girls’ names—but no one knew what 
name was written except the person who drew it. 
Every one was now presented with a sheet of 
note-paper, an envelope, and a pencil, and had to 
write, in a disguised hand, without signature, 
and within fifteen minutes, a letter to the per- 
son whose name was on the card. The notes 
were then collected and read aloud; the master 
of ceremonies called out for whom each was 
intended. The result was great merriment, and 
during the remainder of the evening there was. 
guessing about the notes. One of the best read: 
“If you love me as I love you, R.S.V.P. P. V. 
Q.” Then was played a progressive author game. 
Tables were arrangea for four at each; partners 
and tables were chosen by lot, and all took-their 
seats, provided with pencils and score cards. At 
every table was a basket of numbered cards with 
something written or drawn on each descriptive 
of an author’s name. Each drew a card, and 
when the answer was guessed, noted it on the 
score card, and then drew another card, and so 
on until a bell rang, when the boy and girl who 
had gutiessed the greatest number moved up; the 
two others sat still, but had to scratch out the 
authors they had guessed, so that all would start 
fairly at the second round. Some of the exam- 
ples of questions were: Two dots drawn: Ans. 
—Mark Twain. A jaw, a jar of jelly, a boat (all 
drawn): Ans.—George Eliot. The Head of the 
Church: Ans.—Pope. His middle name sug- 
gests the end of a quarrel: Ans. — William 
Makepeace Thackeray. This game did not last 
too long. Prizes were distributed, and then came 
a charming feature of the evening: it was a 
dance. Any kind of a dance, round, square, or 
the Virginia reel, would answer—with favors. 
The lights in the rooms were turned very low, 
and Japanese lanterns with lighted candles were 
brought in; there were two of every kind, and the 
boy and girl who had the same kind danced to- 
gether. The effect was pretty, and the dance 
mirth-provoking, for if any one let a candle go 
out he or she must stop dancing as a forfeit; all 
must dance as long as their candles burned. This 
filled the programme of amusement for the even- 


ing, with of .course supper, which came before 
the dance. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


PiymoutTu.—Paper all the house with a flow- 
ered paper, keeping to one general scheme, though 
no two papers need be alike. Have white ceil- 
ings and white paint, with window-curtains of a 
plain material. Do not attempt a frieze; and 
if it makes the room more comfortable, remove 
the partition. Do not be beguiled into getting 


figured stuffs for furniture or hangings. Use 
rugs, inasmuch as your floors are good. Have 
partly cretonnes and chintzes. 

F.—Your letter is very easy to answer. With 


the greens introduce either pinks, yellows, or a 
green stripe with flowers. A flowered or figured 
paper in a bed-room is prettiest. Keep the wood- 
work white, and darken the oak furniture with 
ammonia—the strong, pure ammonia that you 
buy from the apothecary, and which you must 
use with care. Apply with a large brush. Wear 
rubber gloves during the process. 


F. H.—In that dark room, now so gloomy, in- 
troduce yellow and white. Try a yellow paper, 
white cornice and ceiling, white wood-work, and 
a red rug—not a carpet—on the floor, and red 
curtains at the windows. Your floor is too good 
to cover. Nothing is prettier for bed-rooms than 
a flowered paper and white wood-work. Some- 
times the flowers may be small and come be- 
tween stripes, but the ground should be white. 
Get white paint into that nursery and pretty 
flowers on the wall. It ought to be one of the 
cheeriest rooms in the house. 


8S. B.—If you cannot get the shade of yellow 
for the parlor curtains, try some shade of pink 
that will tone with the salmon walls. Certain 
shades of green, to be chosen with great care, 
would be exquisite, but only if right. Taffeta 
silk with a silk braid would be charming, or cer- 
tain fine qualities of damask. Use soft silks 
for cushions. White brocades and white taffetas 
are used in very beautifully appointed drawing- 
rooms. I will try to find a Spanish name—in 
the meantime what is the matter with an Eng- 
lish one? 


Frances.—None of the borders that you sent 
me is good. With the figured carpets they are 
especially distracting. Number three would make 
a pretty bed-room with white paint, not cream. 
If you have a quartered oak floor in sitting-room 
keep it, using a rug. With so many doors and 
windows, study to concentrate interests in some 
one or two parts of a room, as by a window or 
a fire, and make yourself forget the doors. Do 
not paint in two colors; use no borders; either 
run the paper up to the white ceiling, or run 
the white ceiling down to the rod, a foot or more 
below. Hang pictures on doors. Number twelve 
is a good green with white paint. You will be 
astonished at the richness you will suggest by 
plain colors and getting rid of those bad figures 
and designs. If you had flowered papers on a 
white ground the case might be different. Use 
green in both the parlor and sitting-room. Num- 
ber seventeen is a good color, and would be good 
in dining-room. No alternate colors on the walls. 


-and furnish everything with these. 


L. H. M.—I know just the house you mean. 
Many at one time were built like it. With black- 
walnut wood-work all over the house you will be 
forced to use great discretion about papers. Do 
not go into violent contrasts. Get mellow tones 
like golden browns. If you can afford Spanish 
leather you will like its exquisite combinations 
of colors. Dark green would be most harmoni- 
ous. The ceilings and cornice ought to be toned, 
not left pure white; treat them, however, with 
only one color. 


M. M. C.—Thank you for taking such pains 
with your letter. Many things have to be taken 
into consideration—the fact of renting the house, 
and all the rest. Your best plan will be to 
choose one color or a combination of two colors 
It is the 
most economical way and the most reposeful, as 
when greens and yellows, or greens and reds, or 
blues and whites, or yellows and reds are used 
everywhere. You have such a variety of posses- 
sions that a sense of confusion arises, and if you 
cover one thing the rest are thrown out of key. 
If you can only afford to begin with one room 
do that and let the rest go, but make that right 
and harmonious, and you will be astonished to 
see how quickly the rest will follow. But make 
the first room express a definite purpose and 
idea. You are right to study comfort, and es- 


pecially lights. 


Witp West.—Either throw away your parlor 
carpet or make the room blue. I have seen houses 
destroyed and needless money wasted by trying 
to build up from a blue parlor carpet. If you 
have “bric-A-brac, more or less good,” throw 
away the “less good.” Never try to reconcile 
yourself to bad things. Spring cleanings fur- 
nish splendid opportunities for getting rid of 
“truck.” Put your piano with its back to the 
arch. Do not drape it unless it helps matters. [ 
like the bookcase, though better effects are pos- 
sible by following the plan you suggest. Get 
rid of the loopings in the thick curtains. Gilt 
ornaments on either side at unequal levels are 
pretty for looping the heavy ones. Cover the 
mahogany chairs with plain material, coats of 
arms in corners. Put a pretty yellow paper on 
the dining-room walls, and everything will come 
into tone. Put a dado up the stairs; use greens 
and yellows, nothing else; with all the sunshine 
you have, you need repose inside. Get rid of 
the air-tight stove and buy a Mayflower Frank- 
lin for the early morning fires. It will trans- 
form your room. 


F. C. ann M. N.—If you can afford an Eastern 
rug the most serviceable for you will be a Cache- 
mire. Otherwise, one of those Wilton rugs now 
generally used. They look like velvet, and are 
perfectly plain, being hemmed and finished 
underneath with something to keep them 
straight. Yours should be red to match your 
walls. Questions of personal taste should con- 
trol your choice of pictures, but when in doubt 
buy the best. Therefore, choose for both your 
hall and dining-room photographs of the best 
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masters—Holbein, Raphael, Rembrandt, Botticel- 
li. Use no mats, but bring dark frames close to 
the edge of the prints. Tea and coffee sets of 
silver, bowls, coasters (not casters, remember), 
and all large silver pieces are appropriate for a 
sideboard, but no glass except the decanters. 
You can mix china and glass in a cabinet, but 
group them on separate shelves. Furnish all 
your windows alike, then study them from the 
street. Let flowers show; sometimes use rib- 
bon for looping. Study other windows you see, 
and learn what is good or bad about them. 


ENQUIRER.—How few of us are as we want to 
be. Only the other day some one wanted to 
know how to get flesh on the very places where 
you want to get rid of it. Massage is excellent 
to control a fleshy tendency below the chin. A 
good exercise is to elevate and drop the chin, 
then project and draw it in. Stand in front of 
the glass to see how the muscles are drawn. The 
drawing in of muscles helps hold the flesh as ex- 
ercise dissipates it. Always stand before a mir- 
ror for all these exercises, by-the-way; it is 
easier to understand them and to avoid the awk- 
ward attitude which may develop. For too much 
flesh at the hips lift the shoulder slowly up as 
far as you can, then drop it slowly again, repeat- 
ing the exercise half a dozen times. You can feel 
the muscles round the hip drawing. No water 
at meals and plenty of hot water betweentimes, 
with lemon juice now and then, reduces the body 
generally, besides aiding the digestion. I have 
heard, and am inclined to believe that undi- 
gested food makes fat, therefore the better the 
digestion and the general condition, the less like- 
lihood there is of a superabundance of adipose 
tissue. 


A. H.—The best size paper to use for manu- 
script is 8% by 11 inches. Unless the manu- 
script is very bulky, send the whole copy at one 
time. In the case of a very large manuscript, the 
editor could certainly tell whether it was worthy 
of consideration, while he could not so well 
judge of its availability from reading half of it. 
The question whether a manuscript should be 
type-written depends largely on the legibility and 
distinctness of one’s handwriting, but a type- 
written manuscript is always preferred. An 
article which is legibly written always receives 
an editor’s consideration. 


Mrs. J. A. R.—A small parlor needs the use 
of much discretion in its arrangement to pre- 
serve comfort without over-crowding. Get as 
many things as possible flat against the wall 
without making them stiff. A low seat, sixteen 
inches in height, running down one side of a 
room and upholstered makes a charming addi- 
tion to a room, and one used in many pretty New 
York houses. Draw out chairs and use tables to 
break up lines. Bookcases are the best of all 
furniture, and by dividing one with a seat a too 
straight effect is avoided. For the parlor use a 
rug of a darker green or crimson; do not get a 
Smyrna rug. Thin yellow silk curtains at the 
windows lighten a room agreeably. Velours por- 
ti®res and curtains are good. Have them plain, 
not figured. Upholster the couch in the upstairs 
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sitting-room rather than discard it. It will be 
a valued lounging-place. Draw it near the fire, 
and put a table at its foot for a lamp or tea 
service. re: plants in all the rooms; they are 
excellent to break the lines that are obligatory 
in small rooms. Corduroy is recommended as 
the cheapest and most satisfactory material for 
covers and curtains. Introduce a note of crimson 
into that room, as better than brown. A plain 
filling of the best quality makes an excellent 
rug, and can be cut any size. Place you desk 
according to the windows; the light should fall 
over the shoulder. Remember two essential 
points—that in small places space is gained by 
making things compact against the wall, and 
lines can be broken by the introduction of flow- 
ers and plants and the pulling out of tables. In 
a small house neither of these points can be 
neglected. 


Fairu.—I think that every woman in her se- 
cret heart is interested in the questions that fill 
your mind at present. I will help you as far as 
I can, but let me say that the fact of your being 
thin may not be as bad as you think. The most 
beautiful women in the world are slight. I re- 
call one who now, at forty, suggest’ in her figure 
a young Diana. Perhaps you hold yourself bad- 
ly, and so look like “a bag of bones.” A certain 
compact thinness is charming, for to that may 
sometimes be applied that expressive word 
svelte, which means so much and which can be 
said of so few. Study the question of carriage 
rather than that of flesh; worse than the thin 
woman is the stout woman who holds herself 
badly. Cold water splashed every morning on 
the breast is an aid to plumpness. Breathing 
exercises that tend to throw out the chest and 
back the shoulders are great developers. But 
why bother, when to be thin, if one is graceful, 
is the desire of almost every woman? Make 
yourself compact and hold yourself properly, 
and never mind the want of flesh. 


Mrs. M. B. M. P.—Your samples prove that 
you understand how to blend colors and carry 
out one scheme, but unhappily they also prove 
that you have to work with poor materials. The 
quality of the paper is bad, and you can never 
get a good effect out of such smooth surfaces. 
The gilt figures, too, are bad. The sitting-room 
paper is best, and with white paint ought to 
make you a lovely room. Make the parlor red, 
putting a crimson carpet on the floor, crimson on 
the walls, and use white paint for the wood- 
work. To keep everything in a light key will 
create an interior without enough warmth sug- 
gested. The parlor is in a corner by itself, and 
ean afford to have a scheme of its own, because 
it is always at the end of a vista. I have tried 
the samples with crimson, and the effect is 
lovely. A crimson carpet, too, will come out well 
against the blue of that hall carpet. Use a plain 
paper, but be careful about the surface. Several 
recipes for renewing floors have been given in 
the Bazar within a few months. A plain stair 
carpet, though difficult to keep clean, is always 
pretty. For portiéres use material alike on both 
sides, like velours. Velveteen is lovely, but has 
to be lined. 











der which are grouped six stories written by 

the students of the University of Virginia, and 
originally appearing in the university magazine. 
The stories are dedicated to Edgar Allan Poe, 
“ father of the short story in the University of 
Virginia.” The book is artistically bound in 
olive-green leather, and some very original il- 
lustrations by Mrs. Duncan Smith, M.A., an art 
student now studying in New York, add to the 
attractions of the volume. The literary quality 
of the stories is nothing unusual, but the intro- 
ductory plea, inviting the reader’s “ leniency,” 
insures kindly criticism. He is not allowed to 
peruse the tales unacquainted with the fact that 
they are the creations of youthful minds. Re- 
membering this fact, they are read with con- 
siderable interest, for they reveal the several 
phases of the student’s imaginative development, 
from the light comedy of college pranks, as in “ A 
Third Party,” to the more serious tone of “ Life 
in Shiflet’s Hollow.” The most finished work is 
shown in “ March,” a love talk of Cromwell’s 
time. There are a swiftness of action and a 
sparkle which lift it above the weakness of inex- 
perienced writing. 


| DYLS OF THE LAWN is the general title un- 


W {TH exceptions, it is not a pleasant thought 
with husbands and wives that after death 
some other person will be “elected to their 


shoes,” and receive the affection which they fond-, 


ly believe belongs exclusively to themselves. Oc- 
easionally we hear of a wife so cool-headed or 
so anxious-hearted, who, in view of her approach- 
ing departure from this world, calmly selects her 
successor and commends her to the husband for 
his second wife. But even these instances are 
rare and belong largely to that class of careful, 
housewifely woman who, in penetrating the fu- 
ture with their solicitude, cannot see how the 
widowed man can possibly get on without marry- 
ing again! This wifely arrangement, however, 
is often ignored by the bereaved partner, who pre- 
fers to make his own choice, or forsooth remain 
in perpetual widowerhood. But has history ever 
recorded, or has gossip ever repeated, the name 
of the dying husband who advised his wife as to 
the man whom he would like to succeed him? 

The recent death of a noted and excellent 
clergyman recalls an incident which illustrates 
the feeling of most wives. The clergyman’s 
wife was lying dangerously ill, and hope of her 
recovery was almost abandoned by her physician. 
She was devotedly attached to her husband, and 
calling him to her, said, in a feeble voice: 

“ Charles, the doctor thinks I have not long to 
live. I want you to make me a promise so that 
I may die in peace. Promise me, Charles!” and 
she looked pleadingly into his face. 


“ My dear,” replied her Charles, “ you know 
I cannot promise concerning what I do not 
know.” 

“ But for this time, Charles. It is my dying 
wish.” But he was inexorable and obliged her 
to express her wish. 

“Oh, Charles,” she exclaimed, with the best 
strength she could command, “ you know how we 
have loved each other! I want you to promise 
me not to marry again!” 

“Oh, my dear!” ejaculated the husband, vigor- 
ously, “I couldn’t conscientiously promise any 
such thing, for if you die I shall in all probabil- 
ity marry again!” 

Of course that woman recovered, and speedily 
from that moment, and lived for a quarter of a 
century longer. She often delighted in telling the 
story, laying particular stress upon the fact 
that if Charles had acquiesced in her wish she 
would have died, beyond all question. Her hus- 
band, knowing the greatness of her love for him, 
felt as if by an inspiration that nothing could 
save her but to arouse her spirit, and he had the 
heroism to make the most of the circumstance so 
opportunely afforded him. 





|* seems to be well understood at the present 
date that the straw that breaks the back of the 
modern business man is to come home at night, 
and be compelled to listen to his wife’s groan- 
ings about the longcomings or shortcomings of 
the servants, and the other diurnal calamities 
that have assailed the household. Husbands 
aver that they don’t return home and make 
every one miserable by unloading their business 
cares and worries, and they don’t see why the 
female members of the conjugal partnerships can- 
not exercise a similar reticence. 

We know one woman who, a few years ago, 
made the mighty resolve that neither her hus- 
band nor her acquaintances should hear from 
her own lips any word concerning her relations 
with her housemaids. In order to keep her 
resolution fresh in her mind, she wrote in large 
script on a card the word mum and hung it 
across her dressing-mirror. While it might sig- 
nify nothing or a dozen things to others who 
saw it, to herself it was big with meaning, the 
one really stupendous word in the English lan- 
guage! At the end of six months she found, 
in having learned to drop her worries and an- 
noyances on the spot, wherever they occurred, in 
the kitchen, pantry, or parlor, instead of trea- 
suring them up to detail at dinner or to her after- 
noon caller, that she escaped the wear and tear 
of them herself, thus keeping her mind and heart 
free for other and more profitable things. When 
asked if she had not found it very difficult at 
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first to refrain from pouring out her annoyances 
into some sympathetic ear, she exclaimed: “ Dif- 
ficult! Why, I thought at times I would explode 
outright from my pent-up feelings! So I looked 
about me for a seape-goat, and turning to my 
large-paged calendar on the wall, I had the in- 
spiration to turn its white sides out, and write 
on them furiously and fast a certain small word, 
over and over again, until the absurdity of the 
performance convulsed me with laughter. So be- 
tween two brief words I came off victor, and now 
it would require an effort, like to that of speak- 
ing of indecencies, to dilate to any one regarding 
the private affairs of my household. No, my 
husband never knew how it came about, nor what 
it cost me—you see I am one of the women who 
can keep a secret. Moreover, men aren’t the 
superhuman beings we often think, in the way of 
shouldering burdens, for be their affairs small 
or large, they are so filled up with them as to 
have no room left for the voluntary consideration 
of the thousand and one grievances the partner 
at home has to meet and adjust, and they ask 
logically enough, what a woman with brains is 
for. I am convinced,” she concluded, “ that the 
reason—the secret—why all womankind is so 
beset to talk about domestic trials is simply 
self-indulgence, no more, no less; just as men 
fall into the thraldom of whiskey, cigars, opium, 
absinthe, or what not, and feel that they just 
can’t live without it.” 





ARY, the late Duchess of Teck, had many 

charms which rendered her dear to all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, but none so 
great, says an American Bishop’s wife who met 
her many times, as the delightful way in which 
she used to repeat a story. 

Above all, she loved to tell any tale that 
brought a hearty laugh on the nobility of which 
she was so democratic a member. One of her 
stories, pointed at nobody dared say whom, was 
of a duchess who owed everybody, including 
her seamstress, and that seamstress’s little 
daughter. Polite duns by post and messenger 
had had no effect in bringing about a liquidation 
of accounts, so that finally, in despair, the sew- 
ing-woman concluded to send her very sweet 
little girl with a verbal request for the money 
which was owing. 

She polished the little face until it was like 
a June rose, and took her to the gates of the du- 
cal mansion, all the way impressing on her 
what she was to say. “And above all, don’t 
forget to say ‘ Your Grace!’ ” 

The child promised and trotted off. By some 
decree of fate she got quickly by the servants 
and was shown into the Duchess’s sitting-room. 

She looked composedly at the great dame. 
“ Are you the Duchess, ma’am?” she said. “ Yes, 
my child.” And at that word the little one put 
her two hands together, reverently closed her 
eyes. “ For what we are about to receive,” she 
said, “ O Lord, make us truly thankful!” 

“Even a pauper Duchess couldn’t stand that 
way of saying ‘ Your Grace,’” the Duchess of 
Teck would conclude with a jolly hit at her own 
well-known financial difficulties, “and the child 
got the money!” 
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AMILIARITY with the great operas, the in- 

telligence to comprehend and interpret the 
music of the great composers, is a certain mark 
of culture that is its own greatest reward. The 
fad for grand opera that takes many people 
there who have no idea of appreciating the sen- 
timent in either song or story, inducing them to 
pose as critics, and to affect familiarity with the 
popular artists, is quite another matter. “ The 
opera has been my school this last winter,” a 
little woman said to me lately in all humility. 
“ By constant attendance and attention and a vast 
amount of previous study the gates to the enjoy- 
ment of Wagner have been opened to me. I 
have studied earnestly in order to be an intelli- 
gent listener, seeking to catch the composer’s 
idea, and occasionally succeeding. By another 
winter of opera I shall be a credit to myself, 
even though nobody else knows it. At home we 
have talked so much about opera, that the house- 
boy declared his intention of going, and after 
his first experience imbued the waitress with a 
desire to go. I overheard him posting her on the 
etiquette of the opera. ‘ Now, Ellen,’ he said, 
“ when you see the curtain go down and the band 
go out, although you see a lot of people going 
out too, you just sit still. But when the cur- 
tain goes down, and the band keeps on playing, 
and everybody gets up, then it’s time for you 
to go home.’ This small measure of intelligence 
was the genuine, honest thing, too,” she con- 
cluded, “ and may have been about as much as I 
knew the first time I went. 





rege sare whose beautiful homes constitute 
a becoming frill to the outskirts of Brook- 
lyn, has a woman’s club that does not belong to 
the federation, has no rules, no by-laws, no par- 
liamentary formalities, no initiation fee, no dues 
—nothing, in fact, that characterizes other clubs 
to which women having leisure and lovely homes 
belong. The Deserted Hens is the somewhat ig- 
nominious title used to designate the organiza- 
tion. The club in its inception was simply an 
expedient to meet the exigencies of loneliness, 
when on Saturday nights the male heads of 
half a dozen families deserted the hearth-stone 
to have an evening together with cards at the 
club, returning at the wee, small hours. “ We 
women sat at home alone Saturday evenings half 
the winter,” one of the Deserted Hens explained 
to me, “ when a happy thought came to one of us. 
We would meet, have cards and supper ourselves. 
The first meeting was held at my home. The 
ladies ordered a carriage to come for them at 
one o’clock. The men were not to be informed of 
our plans, but I mentioned to my husband in- 
cidentally that I expected a few ladies for cards 
that special evening. Quite to my surprise, he 
came home just as we were having supper. He 
grasped the situation at once, and thought he 
had a rare joke on the men he had left behind 
him at the club. Every Saturday evening since 
then those men have come trailing in at eleven 
o’clock.” 

So the Deserted Hens, as they saw fit to call 
themselves before they took matters into their 
own hands, are no longer so deserted as they 
were. But the odious name still clings. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


ADVICE ON CULINARY TOPICS 


O make cheap things taste like dear is the 
B aim of the housekeeper with a sweetbread 

taste and’a salt-pork income. The high- 
priced delicacies she cannot afford she can at 
least honor by the sincerest flattery of imita- 
tion. 

Fortunately for palates attuned to nobler 
things, it is within the wer of a clever cook 
to put plebeian articles of food through a course 
of treatment that transforms them. She learns 
that many dishes are built on the principle of 
the White Knight’s pudding, which began with 
blotting-paper, that was “ not very nice alone, but 
you have no idea what a difference it makes, mix- 
ing it with other things, such as gunpowder and 
sealing-wax.” And she carries out her campaign 
along similar lines, by adding “ other things” to 
the original foundation. 

Early in her career the housekeeper learns that 
the liver of sheep or lambs is quite as good as 
that of calves, and much cheaper. She has not 
the adventurous spirit of a true cordon bleu if 
she does not push on in this way and discover 
for herself new culinary fields to conquer. When 
she has once grasped the secret of making mock- 
turtle soup from purple beans, of achieving an 
admirable imitation of terrapin from calf’s head, 
a mock pité de foie gras, from liver, that would 
almost persuade an epicure it had travelled from 
Strasburg, she may feel that she may take a 
diploma in the college of cuisine. 


MOCK -TURTLE BEAN SOUP 

Soak overnight a pint of purple “ mock-turtle 
beans” in enough cold water to cover them. In 
the morning put them over the fire in a quart 
of fresh water. Let them come to a boil very 
gradually at the side of the stove. When they 
have been heating for about an hour, put into 
the same pot a quart of beef stock—that from 
corned beef may be used, if not very salt—a small 
onion, sliced, and a couple of stalks of celery, 
and let all cook together very slowly for three 
hours. By this time the beans should be soft 
enough to rub through a colander. Strain the 
entire contents of the pot in this manner and 
return it to the fire. Have ready some force- 
meat balls made by working a table-spoonful of 
butter, a teaspoonful of minced parsley, a pinch 
each of thyme and marjoram, and a squeeze of 
lemon juice into a half-cup of fine bread crambs. 
Add to this a single grate of nutmeg and a little 
more than this of lemon peel, a pinch each of 
salt and pepper, and mix all to a paste with an 
egg to which has been added a teaspoonful of 
cold water. The forcemeat balls should be made 
about the size of large marbles. 

As soon as the pot has come to a boil, season 
with pepper—salt will not be needed unless fresh- 
beef stock has been used—stir in a table-spoonful 
of butter rolled in one of flour, and when the 
soup thickens put in the forcemeat balls. They 
should be hot through in about two minutes. 


Turn the soup into the tureen upon dice of fried 
bread and lemon peeled and sliced very thin. 


MOCK TERRAPIN 


Bor a calf’s head until tender, and cut the 
meat from it evenly, in pieces of uniform size. 
Have ready a cup of good gravy, made from the 
liquor in which the calf’s head was boiled, and 
seasoned well with mushroom catsup. Heat the 
gravy, and put with it a half-teaspoonful of 
onion juice, a teaspoonful of minced sweet herbs, 
and salt and pepper to taste. When it is hot, lay 
in the meat and let it simmer at the side of 
the stove for fifteen minutes. Have ready three 
hard-boiled eggs, sliced, and about a dozen force- 
meat balls, made by the directions given in the 
preceding recipe. When all are very hot, take 
out the meat, balls, and eggs with a skimmer, 
put it into a dish, and keep it hot while you add 
to the gravy a wineglassful of sherry and the 
juice of half a lemon. Boil up once and pour 
over the meat, etc., in the dish. Serve at once. 


MOCK PATE DE FOIE GRAS 

Bott either a sheep’s liver or a calf’s liver until 
tender. The former will answer the purpose 
quite as well as the latter. When the liver is 
perfectly cold cut it into small bits and rub it 
smooth with a pestle and mortar, if you have 
one. If not, rub it in a wooden bowl with the 
back of a spoon, softening it from time to time 
with melted butter. When you have a smooth 
and soft paste, season it well with a salt-spoonful 
of cayenne pepper, half a teaspoonful of onion 
juice, a pinch of cloves, and the same of mace, 
a full teaspoonful each of made mustard and of 
Worcestershire sauce, and salt to taste. If pes- 
sible, have a few of the little terrines in which 
comes the important pfté, and after greasing 
these well with butter, pack the imitation into 
them, inserting here and there a bit of truffle in 
the same fashion in which you find them in the 
Strasburg pftés. The truffles are not very ex- 
pensive, and a small quantity only will be needed 
for this purpose. Cover the top of the patés 
with melted butter, and keep them in a cold 
place. 


CALF’S BRAINS WITH SWEETBREADS 


WHEN you wish to make one pair of sweet- 
breads do the work of two, purchase a pair of 
ealf’s brains and put them with the sweetbreads 
into boiling water, slightly salted. Cook for ten 
minutes, take them out and lay them in iced 
water until perfectly firm and cold. Drain and 
dry them. The brains can then be used with the 
sweetbreads for fritters or croquettes, or as fill- 
ing for pités. They may also be cut into pieces, 
dipped into batter or rolled in flour, and fried, 
and if firm from proper cooking are not likely 
to be detected from the sweetbreads with which 
they are mingled. 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 




















MISTRESS 


BY 


of domestic service in America 
the final word can never be said. 
The growth of our country has 





been phenomenally rapid, and 
social conditions have from the 
beginning been subject to fre- 


quent and radieal modifications. 
A vast tide of immigration pouring into us from 
the Old World has always given us plenty of 
work to do in the reeeption and assimilation of 
the new elements, and the increase of our home 
manufactures has latterly absorbed great num- 
bers of the persons from whom formerly our 
kitchens recruited their forces. While wealth 
and tuxury have made inroads on our olden sim- 
plicity of life, and society has become more com- 
plex in its requirements than once, it is still true 
that the large majority of our people live some- 
what plainly and are satisfied with a very small 
staff of servants. 

One is instantly impressed, for example, with 
the difference in this regard between a well-to-do 
English household and one of the same class in 
New England or the Middle States. In the 
South, where the traditions of large establish- 
ments yet exert an influence over the every-day 
habits of living, one often finds, as one found in 
the easy-going days before the civil war, a com- 
paratively numerous body of domestics to carry 
on the work of the home. In Virginia and Ken- 
tucky the mistress sends out for two or three 
additional maids, as a matter of course, if she 
have an extra pressure of care, through the 
coming of a half-dozen guests. With us in New 
York and Massachusetts, as a rule, we either 
dispense with the joy of a generous hospitality, 
refrain from the lavish welcome and the merry 
crowding of the house with friends and acquaint- 
ances, or we somehow rub along with our single 
maid or our complement of two or three. It is 
only occasionally that one finds a woman wise 
enough to save somewhere else and engage suffi- 
cient labor from other people to make her own 
share light. 

Yet, objects the average mistress, the maids 
are so hard to manage that each new arrival 
introduces a new complication. Possibly the 
reason of this obviously true complaint is not 
far to seek. Women are not so strong as they 
might be in organization, and administration 
is beyond many bright and capable matrons, 
who do not find it smooth sailing when they 
reach the reef called adjustment in the voyage 
of housewifery. The plain fact is that we are 
less businesslike than we ought to be, that we 
turn impatiently from the cook’s objection that 
her own work does not allow her to do that of 
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AND MAID 
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the waitress, and from what seems the rigidity 
of the latter when asked to undertake what is not 
in her province. The mistress dwells patheti- 
cally on the ingratitude of the maid, and on her 
determination to make the most of every conces- 
sion, and to grasp every privilege as firmly as if 
it were a disputed right. The maid, when per- 
suaded to give an opinion, is discovered to be 
somewhat limited in both vocabulary and ideas, 
but one impression has been stamped upon her 
mind, and deepened by the concurrent testimony 
to its truth of her whole social circle, and that is, 
the necessity of holding her own in whatever 
house she takes service. 

As yet there has been no attempt worth 
chronicling to bring about any sort of esprit 
de corps ainong mistresses, such as does un- 
doubtedly obtain among maids. The strife to 
possess one’s self of a good cook sometimes in- 
duces an otherwise -honorable gentlewoman to 
allure away from her place a servant who is 
employed in the house of another—not, indeed, 
a friend, but a fellow-resident in the same town; 
and not one housekeeper in fifty has the slight- 
est hesitation in giving a misleading written 
recommendation over her own signature’ to a 
perfectly unsatisfactory departing cook or house- 
maid. It has, indeed, come to such a pass that 
a certificate of honesty, sobriety, and capability 
handed by a would-be-employed woman to a 
would-be employer is seldom accepted without 
being mentally very perceptibly discounted. Wo- 
men are aware of their own hesitation in re- 
fusing the least trustworthy maid a “ character,” 
and are equally cognizant of the subterfuges 
which cheat conscience in their individual ex- 
perience on similar occasions. A fellow-feeling 
in this connection makes most women kin, but 
it does not excuse them for disloyalty to them- 
selves and their order, while it does partially 
explain one cause of the general disruption of 
things, so far as common every-day domestic 
help is considered. When we are toned up and 
braced in a high degree of integrity in this mat- 
ter, when a recommendation may be fearlessly 
accepted at its face value, one danger-signal shall 
be forever taken down and set out of the way. 

If we were a little stronger, too, in the line of 
administration, we should remember that in a 
home, as in other places, women undertake cer- 
tain definite duties for a certain fixed wage. We 
would, therefore, seek to make the rate of wages 
approximate for the work, in our street and 
town, so that there would be a general standard 
adhered to by all; each, in her own home, would 
so arrange the work of every maid that the ques- 
tion of who should do what would seldom arise 
as a point of discussion. 
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THE VERY YOUNG DOCTOR 

The very young doctor would be amusing if it 
were not that he is so deadly. Nothing can be 
humorous in the true sense of the word which 
is liable at any moment to explode and blow the 
by-passer into the middle of the next week. 

The very young doctor is more noticeable in 
the average village than elsewhere; he exists in 
the city, to be sure, but there he is generally 
squeezed out of his natural self by the presence of 
rivalry, or so nearly buried under the avalanche 
of competition that he is not much in evidence to 
the casual observer. 

In the village, however, he is to be found in 
abundance, in a one-sided combat with the old 
doctor. The young doctor thinks he knows 
medicine, and worships it as a great and mighty 
science; the old doctor realizes that nobody 
knows it, but he knows human nature, and, in 
his gruff but kindly way, pities it. The young 
doctor is invariably a PHYSICIAN, and jea- 
lously guards the title, but the old doctor is 
commonly, and for his many good deeds secretly 
done, affectionately called “ Doc.” When a very 
young doctor meets another very young doctor 
the surrounding atmosphere is darkened with the 
“ Doctor, Doctor, Doctor,” with which each pre- 
faces every sentence he addresses.to the other, 
but when two old doctors forgather they pull at 
rank pipes and indulge in the few hearty laughs 
which come to men whose. mission is to alleviate 
the miseries of their fellows. 

The very young doctor maintains an attitude 
of armed hostility towards the older practitioner, 
and refers to him as an old fogy and a person 
upon whose moss-grown back a reindeer could 
feed and wax fat; but the old doctor, recalling the 


long-gone days when he was a young physician . 


and optimistic and conceited, simply and silently 
regards the other as a pop-gun, and lets it go 
at that. A large library and an ornate office are 
held to be necessities by the young doctor, and 
he loves to have many impressive-looking in- 
struments and a row of bottles containing re- 
pulsive abnormalities prt gone a the unsophisti- 
eated visitor; but the old doctor’s office is a den 
containing a library that could be transported 
in a shawl-strap and looks like the Old Scratch. 
The very young doctor delights in operations 
and revels in horrid Latin diseases. The para- 
mount point with him is not whether the victim 
of his zeal recovers, but that science shall be 
vindicated. He will joyously spoil a bushel of 
eyes or a squad of stomachs for the sake of 
demonstrating that science is mighty and will 
prevail. But the old doctor, being a fogy come 
down from the time when there were no germs 
and microbes had not been invented, counting 
the a of science as immeasurably less 
than the alleviation of human agony, approaches 
a critical case with dread and the heartfelt re- 
gret that he did not become a blacksmith, to 
hammer on insentient iron instead of the twitch- 
ing nerves and agonized flesh of his fellow-men; 
the while he determinedly does the best he can, 
trusting to the luck which allies itself to the 
ractice of medicine to, in case his efforts prove 
inefficacious, cause the draught or bolus he ad- 
ministers to jar the patient into some pathologi- 
eal condition which he is competent to combat. 
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There is, in his own estimation, only one thing 
that the very young doctor cannot do, and that 
is to raise a beard. However, he learns by con- 
stant experimenting that the hair of the face can 
be induced to sprout with considerable umbra- 
geousness just in front of the ears while yet the 
rest of a youth’s frontispiece is a capillariless 
desert, and therefore he is generally to be seen 
with wisps of gosling-hair.athwart.his auriculars. 

Do not deride _the very young doctor, nor light- 
ly insinuate, as he comes pompousing down the 
street, clad in his mighty potentiality, his fuddy 
little side-whiskers, and the shiny tall hat and 
redundant frock-coat which he considers vital to 
his professional standing, that he is dressed to 
kill—he may catch you in an extremity week 
after next, and sight you. 

Neither despise his innocent pretensions, for 
when the pestilence, be it cholera or what not, 
breaks out, and strong men cower and mothers 
clasp their babes to their bosoms and sicken 
with dread, the very young doctor, fired with 
zeal to live up to the endorsements of his di- 
ploma and the daring which incites its possessor 
to rush in where angels fear to tread, will stand 
forth, with his nickel-trimmed medicine-case, his 
idolatrous adoration of science, and his ridicu- 
lous little whiskers, and, side by side with the 
old doctor, fight the demon of the plague through 
bopeless days and sleepless nights, and his silk 
hat will crown a hero or a martyr, just as Fate 
may have it written over against his name in 
the Great Book. 

And by-and-by, if he lives, he will be the 
old doctor, with plenty of whiskers, a crabbed 
mien, and the record of having bestowed more 
benefits upon his fellow-men, made more un- 
noticed sacrifices, and been more charitable, than 
any other man in the community. 

The very young doctor may sometimes appear 
excuseless, but he has his mission. 

Tom P. MorGan. 





HAD CUT HIS WISDOM TEETH 


Apptesy. “ Why doesn’t Splicer want to marry 
the widow in the spring?” 

NatTTLteTon. “He is afraid that she will be 
like his former wife, and will make him help in 
the house-cleaning.” 





INNOCENCE 


Louisa, on the sun-kissed sands, 
Arrayed in blue and white, 

In easy, graceful posture stands, 
A vision of delight. 

All eyes are turned on one so fair, 
And cameras snap free— 

She seems to neither know nor care, 
As though alone were she. 


She does not know that zephyrs flirt 
And flaunt her tresses fine; 
She does not know her braided skirt 
Displays her curves divine; 
She r a not know that standing so 
Her charms will best disclose— 
That is, you know, she does not know 
That others know she knows. 
Pact WEsT. 
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® Water BAKerR & Co. 


LIMITED 


Dorchester, Mass., U. S. A. 


The Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturers of .... 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


Zocoas and Chocolates 


Their Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely 
pure, delicious, nutritious, and costs less 
than one cent a cup. 


Their Premium No. 1 Chocolate is 
the best plain chocolate in the market 
. for family use. 


Their German Sweet Chocolate is 
good to eat and good to drink; pala- 
table, nutritious, and healthful. 


Their Vanilla Chocolate, put up in 
half-pound cakes, and also in convenient 
form to be carried in the pocket, is 
unequaled for smoothness, delicacy, and 
flavor. It is a great favorite with golfers, 
bicyclists, tourists, and students. 





TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 























THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER'S BAZAR for May 26th will contain many notable features. 
Among these will be found the following : 


HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION. (Third Paper.) 


By William Dean Howells 
With two full-page Illustrations by Henry Hutr. 


THE STUDY OF BROWNING IN WOMEN’S CLUBS....By Hamilton W. Mabie 


A brilliant contribution, which should interest every club woman in America. 


See GAO ED DOE WEEE s ccc des cccbtstuasvcccetersvene By Elia W. Peattie 
Illustrated by W. L. JAcoss. 
One of the best and strongest short stories published this year. The heroine is a woman 


physician of Chicago. 


eee Weeeeeeees GORE. > PGK 6 ceed eck cpcccckvecsnescccses By Samuel Minturn Peck 
With Illustrations by G. M. BRUESTLE. 


THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BABY AND HIS CARE...By Marianna Wheeler 


The fourth paper of Miss Wheeler's splendid series on the hygienic care of the up-to-date 
infant. 


THE LAND OF LORNA DOOWE..........cccccccceccccccccccceces By Clifton Johnson 
Illustrated with photographs taken by the Author. 


Mr. Johnson has visited the land of Lorna Doone and John Ridd, and has written vividly of 
what he has seen. His photographs of the region in which the characters of the great book 
lived and loved will appeal to every reader. 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO...............-eeeee cece By Frank Steunenberg 

(Governor of Idaho). 

Governor Steunenberg gives the BAZAR the result of his practical observations of woman 

suffrage in his State. All women should read his summing-up of the experiment now in 
progress there. 


THE SUMMER DRAWING-ROOM..............0--0005 By Lillie Hamilton French 


* Illustrated with photographs taken in country homes. A helpful and practical! article for 
home-makers. 


WHAT THE TWENTIETH CENTURY EXPECTS OF ITS DAUGHTERS 


By Mrs. Theodore Birney 
(President of the Mothers’ Congress). 
TEN PAGES OF FASHION 


With a ‘‘ Fashion Letter” by Annie T. Ashmore, illustrated with many drawings by Ethel 
Rose and Guy Rose, of Paris. 


HER SERENE HIGHNESS, THE CAT........... ....-By Lillie Hamilton French 
Illustrated with photographs. 


In addition to these features there will be many others, including the usual instalment of ‘‘ The 
Meloon Farm,” the Cut Paper Patterns, Answers to Correspondents, the Humorous 
Pages, and Editorial Comment on the news events of the day. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


N order to reduce our stock 
of Spring and Summer ma- 
terials, we will make o 

order fashionable suits and 
skirts at great reductions from 
former prices. One-third has 
been cut off the price of near- 
ly every cloth suit and skirt in 
our line, and every wash suit 
and skirt has been reduced to 
one-half of former prices; but 
the quality of materials and work- 
manship is right up to our usual 
standard—just as good as if 
you paid double the money. 

Order from this Reduced Price 

Sale as freely as you wish; send 
back anything you don’t like and 
we will refund your money. 


Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 ?< reduced to 


34, 





Registered Trade-Mark 


Wash Fabrics 


At ** The Linen Store.’’ 





In our department for these goods | 
there will be found a most compre- 
hensive assortment of all that is) 
newest and best in imported materi- 
als, white and colored. All the dif- 
ferent weights and textures are well 
represented. 

Among the white goods are : 


Separate All-Wool 
Skirts ; former price $6; 
reduced to $4. $7 
Skirts reduced 





to $4.67. 
Emb’d Swisses Madras Cloths | Handsome Wash Suits, former price $4; reduced 
India Dimities Persian Lawns to $2. $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50. 


. : $6 Wash Suits reduced to $3. 
Linen Lawns India Linons vem, Skirts, former price $3; 3 rences » $1.50. 
i Wash Skirts reduced to $2 5 Was 
Piques and Ducks Fancy Cottons Skirts reduced to $2.86. 
Most of the above-mentioned fabrics are shown also | Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 


ee cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 
French Percales = Linen Zephyr ——_scmmer-Citaloguc, which willbe sent ARE Bs together. wih 
Scotch Cheviot = Washable Tweeds | “ise Yorday tor’ Cusiogue and’ samples; don't dlay—the 
Grenadines Galatea Cloth choicest goods will be sold Srst. 

Fancy Ginghams Khaki Cloth THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





Fancy Tucked Muslins—tucks in colors 
on white ground. 


Mail orders have our prompt and careful attention. J, AFERRIERE 
James McCutcheon & Co.| \% 72 iretrcsriessice 


to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y respectfully inviles his American 
, . 7 


Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished accordiug 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUE, 
COSTUMES. 





JENNEN'S f2tcun 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


\ To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, better yet, use a razor. 2 
i): Both have the same effect. 

To kill hair growth—investigate our common-sense, home 
treatment. Kills by absorption. Circular in plain, sealed 
| envelope, on application. 


THE MONOGRAM CO., 107 Pearl St., New York. P.0.Box 2487 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. There are a thou- 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 


A VALUABLE MAP. 





NEW AND OLD POSSESSIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 








A new*map, quite different from the old style 
of railroad map, is that just issued by the New 
York Central Lines. 

Complete and accurate as to detail. Just the 
‘thing to use in studying the new geography of 


the United States 


A ow will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of three cents in 
stamps, by Coote H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





me, 
\ What the U.S. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ena Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beautifier’’ 


“We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetic: and found one make 

of exceptional t, viz: Malvina Cream. It is the ideal 

applicant for removing freckles, tan, sunburn, pimples, liver 

moles and curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 

Malvina Cream the full codorsement of the U. 8. Health 
Reports.” A. N. TALLEY, Jr., M. D. 


Priee 50c. at Druggists or by mail postpaid. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake. 
PROF. !1.HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





A Great Tonic. 


ache, and creates a good appetite. 
Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 





T was the Food Success of 1899, and 
the first of the kind ever offered the 
American People, Cooked, Seasoned 
and put up in convenient-sized, key- 
opening cans. 
Success attracts imitators. 


LIBBY’S VEAL LOAF 
Is the Original. 


All other brands of Veal Loaf in tins 
are imitations of Libby's. 
When ae want a <iistoss lunch or 
intil ed meat, get 
Libby's Veal Loaf, Chicken ‘Lost, 
Cot Leaf. There are 71 Varieties 
of Libby’s Foods in tins. 
New edition, “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” seni free if you write 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago, 





Eighty-Eighth Thousand 
RED POTTAGE 


The Novel of the Decade. $1 50 


COE’S ECZEMA cu RE $] at druggists. 2sc. size of us. 


Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 





bad MOTHERS af 
will fin 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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ONE MORE EFFORT 


“Elmira,” said the young man, earnestly, 
“there is no use in concealing the truth any 
longer. I love you. I have struggled all in 
vain against this passion, and after a long battle 
with myself I am compelled to say that love has 
vanquished me. Will you be mine?” 

“ Augustus,” said the young girl he addressed 
so feelingly, “I cannot also conceal my feelings, 
now that you have spoken, and I must confess 
that I have some inclination in your direction. 
I am very practical, however, and there are a few 
things that I should like to have settled before 
making any permanent arrangement. You 
smoke, I believe?” 

Augustus nodded. 

“I do not object to your smoking occasion- 
ally while you are away from the house,” con- 
tinued Elmira, “ but I would not care to have 
you do so in-doors. With regard to drinking, 
that of course is out of the question. I would 
be able to detect it at once. I should per- 
mit you to have one night out during the month, 
but no more, and you must be in at ten. You 
may have an occasional friend to dinner, but 
I shall require two days’ notice. You will, of 
course, make no complaints about meals, and turn 
your salary all over to me, and I will make you 
a suitable allowance. I—” 

Augustus interrupted her with a wave of his 
hand. 

“As I remarked before,” he said, rapidly re- 
treating towards the door, “I have struggled 
against this overpowering love hitherto in vain, 
but I am going to make one last effort, and I 
feel sure this time that I can get the best of it. 
Good-by!” 


AN EXACT MAN 


It was evident from Winkton’s earnest man- 
ner that he was occupied with some affair of 
vital importance. Taking his friend Spankby 
aside, he said, impressively: 

“T want you to tell me something. The other 
night, when I was around to your house, you 
made me a Welsh rabbit. I’m going to give a 
little stag party to-night, and I want you to tell 
me just how you made it.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Spankby, his eyes 
beaming with the conscious delight of the ex- 
tremely flattered one, “ nothing gives me great- 
er pleasure. You take—” and for five minutes 
he explained with great care and delibera- 
tion, while Winkton took it all down in a note- 
book. 

Still earnest, still solemn with gravity, the 
latter grasped him by the shoulder w hen he had 
finished, and said, 

‘Are you sure this is exactly the way 
made that rabbit the other night?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Spankby, proudly; “ exactly. 
But why, my dear fellow, do you want every de- 
tail? 

* Because,” said Winkton, “this is a matter 
which concerns the happiness, nay, possibly the 
life, of my dearest friends. And I want to be 
dead sure that to-night I don’t make mine the 
same way.” 
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The enclosed picture of my 
baby boy, Charlie Thrasher 
Morrill, was taken when he 
was nine months old and 
weighed 23 lbs. I do not 
hesitate to recommend Mel- 
lin’s Food, and do so at 
every opportunity. 

Mrs. JAMES A. MORRILL, 

Norwich, Vermont. 

Mellin’s Food alone will sus- 
tain life, but Mellin’s Food 
is intended to be and should 
be used with FRESH MILK 
—with fresh milk it is a 
complete food. Mellin’s 
Food not only supplies nu- 
tritive elements needed by 
the young infant, but modi- 
fies the milk and makes it 
more easily digestible. 


Send for our ** Portraits of Mel- 
lin’s Food Babies.’ 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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AU BON MARGHE 


P ARIS Maison Aristide BOUCICAUT P ARIS 


ANNEX 








The most important Drapery Establishment (Nouveautés) in the 
to be visited 
as one of the most remarkable sights of PARIS. 





INTERPRETERS FOR ALL LANGUAGES. 

















HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be ‘issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 


be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 
290. Woman's Adjustable Collar (one size only). 273. New Bicycle Come. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
Price, 15 cts 272. Child's Guimpe Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. _[!lustrated Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33.__ Price, 35 cts f 
in Harper’ s Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 271. restos Costume for woe n. yey in 
ag arpfer’s Bazar No. «1, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
Se eee | Petticoat. Illustrated in Harper's 
w . N > as n Negii . ll di Sazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
287. Woman's New Lawn “F Pa Mustrated In 269. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33- Price, 35 cts. Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
286. Trianon Pichu. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 268. Child’s Morning Dress. [llustrated in /Har- 
No. 1%, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. wh 's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
285. Bolero Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 267. Women’s Dimity Costume. Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
284. Frock for Small Girl. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 266. Child’s Low-Necked Frock. Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 3 . Price, 35 cts. 
283. New Kimono. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 265. Spring Walking Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. per’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. _ Price, 50 cts. 
282. Nightingale (one size only). Illustrated in Har- 264. Child's Dimity Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
*’s Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
ots. Werder "s Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. Illus- 263. New ay ig a es oo in Har- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. Price, per’ s azar No. 8, Vol. 33 rice, 50 cts. 
25 cts ee » at 262. Child’ Sp ey ee: Illustrated in Har- 
280. Pleated Guim Frock. [Illustrated in Har- per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol Price, 35 cts 
per’s Bazar te. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts.: 261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. | llustrated 
279. Foulard (Shirred) Costume. Illustrated in in Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
Harper's E Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. Illustrated in 
278. Child's re Yoke Gown. Illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 35 Cts. 
WMaraeeel azar No. 1 , Vol. 3 Price, 35 cts. 259. India Silkk Gown. Illustrated in Harper's 
277. Woman’s Costume with Fan Pleated Gored Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 258. Child’s Summer Costume. Illustrated in 
Vol. 33. Price, Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
276. sy Bolero and Shirred Skirt. Illustrated in 257- New Five-Gore Skirt. Illustrated in Harper’ s 


‘arper’s Bazar No.14,V0l.33. Price,25 cts.each. Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
275. ait s Linen Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


274. Child’s Meralag Frock. [Illustrated in Har- | Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 291 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. and 292, on page 173. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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w. $J. Sloane 


Oriental Rugs | 


| Large Variety 
of Sizes and Colorings 


| in Every Make. | 
| ic BSS ets | 


| Dimensions, descriptions, and prices by 
| mail if desired. 
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Broadway & 19th St | 








Stern Bros 


are displaying 
another importation of the 


Latest Paris Novelty 


*‘Le [lystere’’ 
Corsets 


Also 
New Models 
of their celebrated 


Classique 


Corsets 


an Pink, Blue, White 
and (Mauve Broche Batiste 
also Linen and Tulle 


For Summer Wear 


West 23d St.N.Y. 








For f “ooamnannn 






pu 16 West 234 St. 
New York: { 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 


Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 7 














THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, in’ Greater New New 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, 
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Copyright by Parkinson, N. Y. 


Upheld by Mother and cu 


Not Cheapest The Clinton is absolutely superior to any 
S. 


Safety Pin on the market in quality of ma- 
But Best terial and perfection of manufacture. 


Guard Prevents Cloth from Catching in Coil 


Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort for pinning skirt 
at the back. 

MADE IN NINE SIZES, from & INCH to 44 INCHES. Finished 
in Nickel, Black, Gold, and Silver. SEND SIX CENTS IN STAMPS 
FOR A DOZEN CLINTON PINS, ASSOKTED SIZES. 

They will demonstrate their superiority. 





ma - 


Beautiful muslin for eae | troussea ux— 
“as fine as linen, as soft as silk.” 
For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers. 
TREAT & CONVERSE. Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The “Popular Shop.” t HE O Mi O is the 


only perfect 


pm a 
OFFERING D 3 h | d 
THE “MISSION FURNITURE,” ss ie 








OAKVILLE COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. é 











DEVISED AND MADE BY — a sake 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO. 4 ey mpervious. 
No Chemicals. 
A purely American Style and Product, built of Native No Rubber. 
Woods and stained in the natural Colorings of the Washable. 


Fields and Forests. It stands for all that is direct and 
simple in Construction, and particularly addresses 
Itself to Those Who wish Furniture of a Responsible 
Character with Agreeable Features, for Every-day 
Use and Companionship. 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 

Tf your dealer does not keep them, 
send 25 cents for ‘ample pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 


te” A collection of Pen Sketches, illustrating the various 
things sold by the “ Popular Shop,” together with a Catalogue 
indicating Dimensions and Prices,is sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents, to be allowed on orders sent. | 


| Just Published 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., TEE CONSPIRATORS 
42d St. W.-—at 5th Ave., 





























NEW YORK By Rospert W.CHAMBERs. Illustrated. $1 50 
( Trade-marks Red.) HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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HARPER’S 


BAZAR 





Practical, 
well posted 
cyclists 


who have studied 
wheel construction 
and have watched how 
different wheels act 
and last are enthusi- 
asts on 


























BICYCLES 


“Note extra reinforced 
Srames.”’ 


There is a certain 
Rambler ‘“‘tone’’ which 
pleases. 


Price $40 
Catalog free. 
American Bicycle Co. 
Gormully & Jeffery 
Sales Dept. Chicago 


i ore 


Swinging 
ARE THE Pedals 


PULLMAN CARS OF CYCLING 

They give automatic ankle motion, absorb the 7 ‘ibration, 
reduce the knee action, and obviate the “dead-center.” The 
increased application of power makes hill climbing 25 per 
cent. easier. A great boon to sidere, 90 pouty samen. . 

4 > On receipt o we will ship, wit 
Special Offe r. expressage prepaid, a pair of RAMsEY 
SWINGING PEDALS, with the guarantee that if they do not fulfil 
every claim after sen days’ tria/, we will refund the money on 
return of the pedals. Send name and date of wheel with order. 
Fit any bicycle. Special Toe Clips, 50 cents. Rubbers, 25 
cents. Specify Ramsey pedals on your new wheel. 
RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL COMPANY 


Race and Broad Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























MODEL A 









ONLY PERSPIRATION reeD SHIELD ONSALE 
SHAS STOOD THE TEST OF 











NO PRESENTS! NO PREMIUMS! NO eee | 
The Very Best Imported 





TEAS a» COFFEES 
AT ONE-HALF PRICE 227.07!¥ 


Special terms to Institutions, Clergymen, Farmers, and large 
consumers. For full particulars address 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
69 Vestry Street, New York, N. Y. 





We Are Satisfied 


with this year’s models, and so will 
you if you purchase one.’ As man- 
ufacturers of many years’ standing, 
we have never offered better value 
than is to be found in the 1900 


Crescent 
Bevel-Gear 


Chainless 


At $60 the wheel offers unprec- 
edented value. 


Chainless Models - $50, $60 
Chain Models $25, $26, $30, $35 


The Crescent Bicycle, 
36 Warren Street, New York. - 
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A Sterling Bicyele -; 


whether it be a bevel-gear or a chain model 1s as perfectly con- 
structed a wheel as money will buy anywhere. Its motto, 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH,” 


is a guarantee that the wheel is reliable in every respect. 
This year’s models represent the incorporation of every 
idea that ought to be found in an up-to-date wheel to make 
it not only in name but in reality a 1900 model. 


PRICES: 
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Dl al al cal 


$60-$75 
$40-$50 
- $75 


THE STERLING BICYCLE 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


SPP ehhh ee Pe ee 











MONARCH 
Bevel-Gear 


Bicycles 
are built upon new lines; their continuous frame con- 
nections, enclosing rear gears, are admitted by experts 
and riders to give greater rigidity and strength than any 


other form of construction. Monarch wheels run easy 
and give satisfaction. 





Monarch Bevel-Gear Chainless - 
Monarch Road Models- - $40, 
Monarch rm - - - - - 
Monarch Tandems - - - - - - 75 
King and Queen Models - - - 25 


MONARCH HEADQUARTERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S. BAZAR 


Have you seen - May Number 


GOLF 








“The Long Game,” by Harry Vardon. 
“'Vardon os. The Best Ball,” by the Editor. 


“The Easy-Go Club.” Verses by John Kendrick 
Bangs. 


“ The Curiosities of Golf,” by Dr. I. G. McPher- 
son, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


“Champion 99.” <A Story, by Frank H. Spear- 
man, Author of “ The Nerve of Foley.” 


And many other Timely Features. 








In the June Number of GOLF, Mr. Walter J. Travis, 
the well-known expert, will begin a series of articles on 


“PRACTICAL GOLF” 
25 Centsa Copy $2 00a Year 
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